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CHAPTER I . 

» 

THE <^EAT QUESTION 

The most important thing, to* learn in life, is how to 
live. I hero is nothing men are so anxious to keep as 
life, and 4i6thing they take so little pains to keep' 
well. 

This is no simple matter. “ Life,” said Hippocrates, . 
at the commencement of his medical Apfldi^isms, Lif^ 
is short. Art is long, Opportunity fleeting, Experiment' 
uncertain, and Judgment difflcult.” 

Happiness and success in life do not depend on our 
circumstances, but on ourselveV “More men^have 
. ruined themselves than have ever been destroyed 
others: more houses and cities have perished at the 
hands of man, than storms or earthquakes diave ever 
destroyed. • 

There ate two sorte of ruin ; one is the work of time, 
the othei^of men. Of all ruins, the ruin of Man is tlie 
. saddest, and a Man’s worst enemy, as Seneca said, is 
‘^the one in the breast.' “ Many men,” says La Bruy^iifi, 
“ spend much of their time in making the rest miserable.” 
In too many cases “ lusty blood in youth hath attempted 
® those things which i^yn'g bones have repented in age,” ^ 
for “what is past and done, Clotho cannot weave 

* Lilly. 
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i3ior Atropos recall/' ^ Men lay upon themselves in 
yolith «» yoke, which seems, and indeed is at first, light 
an<| pleasi^t, but in after years becomes more and'^^ore 
crushing. Men I 6 ve themselves, not v'isely but too well 

I am sometimes accused of being optimistic. ^^But 
I have never ignored or denied the troubles and 
sorrows of life : I have never said that men are 'happy, 
only that they might be ; that if they are not so, the 
fault is generally their own: that most of us throw 
away more hS^piness than we enjoy. This makes it all 
the more melancholy. 

V For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these : “It might have been.” 

In many cases what we call evil is good misapplied, 
or carried to excess. A wheel, or even a*c^g, out of 
place throws the whole machinery out of gear, and if 
we place ourselves out of harmony with the constitution 
of the universe we must expect to suffer accordingly. 
Courage in excess becomes foolhardiness, affection 
weakneik, thrift avarice. It i^ proverbial that what is 
/ one man’s meat is another man's poison. No one has 
ever 1)660 able to show that any change in the laws cf 
Nature would be for the better. A man may fall 
and break his leg, but no change in^^he law of griivity 
would be an improvement. 

The Persians attributed happiness to Ormuzd the 
Spirit of Good, and* misfortune to Ahriman, cthe Demon 
of ilvil. But in reality we bring the troubles of life 
on ourselves by our own errors— errors in both senses, 
by doing what we ]|mow all the time to be wrong; but 
also, and perhaps almost as much, by our mMakes, 
So far as tfee first class of errors is concerned, we have 
implanted in, us an infallible guide. ^ Try to do what 
you ought, and you will have no doubt what you ought 

^ LuGiAu. Whittier. 



to do. If ^6 do wroij§ it ipi with our |y|fe 

if tboy are act open, uidiii indeed tiW wilfult^^ 
shut them* we may tict unwiselyi bat it is aioit aiu. 

As regards tbe second class of errors, we must trust 
to raison ; to that of ^parents, of eldep, of friends ; to 
our eduction an^l to ourselves. Indee<J our education 
^ part* of ourselves; we have all at any rate one pupQ 
whom we must teach and educate. ^ 

What we teach ourselves becomes much more a part 
of our being than what we learn from otheft. Education 
'does not end when we leave school; it has indeed 
scarcely begun. It goes on through life. “ How we|i 
it would be,” said Seneca, “if men would but 
their brains as they do their bodies, and take as 
pains for virtue as they do for pleasure.” i > 

Sqjne races are fatalists. Everything in their view' 
is ordained, and what will happen mus|, happen, whether 
we will or no. Man they regard as a# SutomatoUi 
mere plaything of a superior power. 'Jfie first poiftt: 
theh •bo be considered is whether there is or is hbt i 
Science of Life.' Can we steer our ship over tlSI Ocean 
of Time, or are we condemned to drift? The answer ^ 
clear. . “ Man is man, and master of his fate,” or if he 
is nSt, the fault lies at his own door. He can make 
l^e as he choose#, a triumphal march or a funerlfl 
procession. “ What J^ou wish to be, that you are ; for 
suclf is the fprce of our wijl, joined to the Supreme, that 
yhatever^#e wish to be, seriously, and vrith a Jbrue 
inte^iibn/t^t we become.”^ ’Moreover, we generalty 
know what we ought to do, for conscience tells us )|iore 
than ^veu watchmen that set aloft in a high tower*^ 
If then we have this power over our destiny it 
becomes of Ihe utmost importance to ask ourselvet' 
what w^ wish to be, and how we can ma^ the most 
oI the rieh estate ef I^fer Some men have a purpose 

Eiehtw. ^ fbelesiiifcieiis. ^ 
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in life, •and some have none. Our first ofej^ should 
be to make the most and best of ourselves, ^^he aim 
of every man,” said Humboldt, shall J>e to securcf^^the 
highest and most harmonious developihent of his powers 
to a complete and consistent whole”; to quote ^Jean 
Paul Eichter ^Lgain, ^o make as much out oi^ oneself 
as could be made out of the stuff.” We must not. 
however, attempt this merely with a selfish object, or 
we are foredoomed to failure. “No man’s private 
fortune,” as I^con said, “ can be an end any way worthy 
of his existence.” The best and greatest ‘minds — Plato 
and Aristotle, Buddha and St. Paul— would never 
have been content to perfect themselves merely for 
themselves. ' " 

I will assume, then, that we are to make the best of 
ourselves for the sake of others; and let me af> once 
point out wha|j|an interesting task we have in that 
case set before J(is. The well-known Greek maxim 
o-cavrbv poiiits to the imp<ytance as well as the difficulty 
of knowing ourselves. Montajgne says in his Quaint 
way, “Je n’ai vue monstre ou miracle^ au moride plus 
expr^s que moi mesme ” ; and Sir T. Browne, whose life 
was as little eventful or exciting as a life could well be, 
a-ijAures us that to himself it seemed “ a mira(3e of 
thirty years, which to relate were^not history but a 
piece of poetry, and would sound like a fable.” To 

* every man his own life is an idyll and a romance. 

To offer advice has proved a somewhat thSi\^ess task 
from the days of Eehoboam to those of Lord Chester- 

* ^Id ; nor do I forget the sad fate of the New Zealand ' 
CuiSvert, of whom his chief told the missionary that he 
gave us so much advice that at last we put him to 
death. Yet those who will not accept “counsel at 
4^ It4nd cheap, will buy repentance at second hand 
dekr,” ^ My object then is to make some suggestions 
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in their 0 Wti interest, to those vrho wish to M, and to 
do,^ something ; to make the most of theih#i3‘ire8 anS pf 
their^lives. > 

It is sad, indeed, to see how man wastes his 
opportunities. hfow many could be made happy 
with the blr swings wTiich are recklessly wasted or 
«4hrown away ! Happiness is a condltip]^ Mind, not, 
a result of circumstances ; and, in the wdrdis^of Dugald 
Stewart, the great secret of happiness is tcj^accotniaodate 
ourselves to things external, rather than to struggle , to^ 
accommodate* external things to ourselves. Hume wisely 
said that a happy (lisp*osition was better t^han an estate 
of £10,000 a year. Try to realise all the^lessings you 
haA^e, and you will find perhaps that they are more than 
you suppose. Many a blessing has been recognised too 
late."" ' ^ ^ 

Take care, however, that your plea:* ..res are real and 
riot imaginary. We do many things be^fgise they are 
callpd pleasure, which we should hate if they went by 
any other name. Many people think they are enjoying 
themselves, merely because they are doing nothing useful. 
^Others seem to use the word as if it applied only to 
the senses, while, on the contrary, the pleasures of ‘the 
mind 8,re both more exquisite and more lasting. Try 
to create interests for yourself rather than to secure 
pleasures. ^ ^ 

We* neglect, or recklessly injure, the only body we 
l^ve, and (jp the health of which that of* the mind 
so greatly idepends. We do not derive half the enjoy- 
ment we might from works of Art; I wonder what 
proportign of our people in London have ever been 
to the National Gallery? We do not train ourself 
to appreciate the interest of Science; how many have 
been to the British Museum ? or have prepared - 

selves to appreciate it? We do pot enjoy^he beauties 
of the Earth on which, we live, or of tpe Sky over 
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our^. heads ; we make perhaps mdreo use of music, 
though much less than we might; we boast that, 
while Animals^ have instinct only, Man is a reasoning 
Being, and yet how little our boasted intellect^ has 
added to the happiness of Mankind. It might erm 
be doubted, it has indeed been questioned by® .Cynics, 
whether, oq the whole, the possession of a mind has 
been a dammsa hei'editas, a source of suffering rather than 
of enjoyment^ Animals do not distress themselves, and 
we do. “Man walketh in a vain shadow, and disquieteth 
himself in vain.” We torment ourselves with doubts and 
fears, cares and anxieties. Mystery encompasseth us or 
all sides, but we must not be impatient at it. 

Yet . though we need not be anxious, we must be 
on our guard. We must be watchful even in matters 
where we fancy ourselves least liable to er^. “There 
is, I believe,” says Lord Chesterfield, “ more judgment 
required forothe proper conduct of our virtues^’fhan 
for avoiding their opposite vices. Vice in it^ true 
light ifl so defornSed, that it shocks us at first sight, 
and would hardly ever seduce* us if it did not, at first. 
Wear the mask of some virtue.” We have all met^ 
persons, who, with much that is good, have allowed 
themselves to be seduced into uncharitableness and 
hardness of heart. Lord Palmerston once brought on 
himself some theological criticism by asserting that 
all children were born good ; but, at any rate, it really 
takes some trouble before any one becomes altogether 
wicked. • ♦ u 

“In the vicious ways the world, it merciful]^ 
falleth out that we become not extemporeu wicked, 
but.^^it taketh soiUe time and pains to undo ourselves. 
We fall not from virtue, like Vulcan from heaven, in 

Aud if we turn from the individual to the race, is 
^ Sir T. Browne. 
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not the ne^leo^ of « our advantages even more ^tartUng t 

Mankind may; stiil confess with Newton, that we are 
but %& children playing on the «ea-8hori| and gathering 
here and there a j^fettier shell or a more delicate sea- 
we^ than usual, while the great ocean of truth lies 
alj undiscovered before us. There is no single sub- 
stance, the full uses and properties of which are yet^ 
known to us : we labour from morning to night ; and 
yet if we could but avail ourselves moje fully of the 
^properties of matter and the forces of Nature, it is 
probable that an hour or two would fully supply all 
our bodily and reasofkible* wants, and leave us ample 
time f^r the cultivation of the mind and the aiFoctions. 
Steam is even yet far from iully utilised : the uses of 
electricity were unknown in our childhood, and we are 
only now beginning to understand them ; the force of 
rivers^still runs in the main to waste. What terrible 
sufferings might have been avoided Aiisesthetics 
had been sooner discovered ! It would require a 
volume to complete the illustrations which might be 
given. No one can doubt that a thousand other 
discoveries lie before us, even perhaps under our veiy^ 
eyes. Is it not then astonishing that the so-oall^ 
Chriifiian nations waste, and worse than waste, millions 
of money to ruin one another, and fight like beasts for 
territory, while ^te great ocean of truth ^ies undis- 
coverdd before them 

^ In the last generation we were content lo let many 
of our c}j|l3ren grownup without knowing how to read 
and write. Even now we hear some persons deprecate 
“over-q^ucation,’* though, to do them justice, what in 
most cases they really mean is an education ouf^ 
violation to the daily life. ^Some there still are who 
grudge the expense, not perceiving that Ignorani^O costs 
more than Education. But if our children have now 
nearly all some education, it may weU be doubt 0 |^ 
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though iVill not here enter into the qujgstion, whether 
we have, yet adopted the most suitable system. I wtit 
only say that we seem to have unduly neglected ifioral 
education in our schools, and one result has been a very 
common theory, that if you break some of the command- 
ments you will no doubt be doing very wrong, and 
/will probablyomake others miserable, but if you are not^ 
found out you may, at least in this life, add to your 
own happines^ and l)e yourself the better off : that self- 
indulgence, avarice, intemperance, idleness, and othei\ 
pleasant vices ” may be unjustifiable, but Svould be for 
one’s own benefit though at \he expense of others ; that 
a life of ease and pleasure is what every on^ if he 
thought only of himself, would naturally desire; and 
that to be good and virtuous, however right and noble, 
involves much self-denial even of innocent fiiniusements, 
and, taken as a whole, is a life of self-sacrifice. • 

Alas ! Svhat boots it with incessant care 
To tend tlie Tioniely slighted she]>herd\s trade, 

And strictly meditate the thankless muse ? 

Were it not better done, as others use. 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Nerera’s hair ?* 

The very reverse is the truth. So far from its 
being the privilege of vice to be- without restraint 
and confinement, the evil man is, on the contrary, a 
slave to the. worst of masters — his own passions. 

So, again, some young men have an idea’ that ther^’ 
is something “ manly ” in vice. But any weak fool can 
be vicious. To be virtuous you must be a man ; to 
ber.^drtuous is to be truly free ; vice is the real slavery. 
A pa»ticular course of conduct does not degrade 
because it is. wrong; it is wrong because it degi^es. 
If by some extraordinary subversion of morals, wrong 

* Milton.^ . 
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became right, ^ would stili be fatal' to happJncaS and 
peace of mind. 

I^will not quote any theologian in support of the 
thesis that sin and sSrrow are inseparable, but on such a 
poiift will rather rely on the evidence of a consummate 
man the wcild, Lord Chesterfield, who in one of 
Jiis letters to his son, after some other* wise advice,^ 
concludes by saying, Such are the rewards that 
always crown virtue, and such the characters that you 
should imitate, if you would be a great and good man, 
which is the*only way to be a happy one.” 

• Descartes embodied his* rules for practical life in 
four maxims : one to submit himself to the laws andd 
religion in which ho was brought up ; another, to aot^ 
on ail those occasions which call for action promptly 
and according to the best of his judgment, and to abide 
the rt?3ult T^dthout repining ;^he third, to seek happi-'* 
ness in limiting the desires, rather tha]j jn attempting 
to ^satisfy them ; while the last is to make the search , 
after* truth the business of his life. 

.Lilly, in his once very popular Euphues, thus sums 
up his counsel: “Go to bed with the Lambe, and rise | 
with the Larke ; be merry, but with modesty >; be 
sober* but not too sullen ; be valiant, but not too ' 
venturous ; let your attire be comely ; your diet^ 
wholesome, but n%t excessive ; thy pastime as the,, 
word Traporteth, to pass the time in honest recreation 
pfiistrust no man without cause, neither b*e credulous 
without ^roof; be not light to. follow every man’s " 
•opinion, neither obstinate to stand in your own ;< 
conceit ^ ; serve God, fear God, love God, and God will ■ 
bless you, as either your hearts can wish, or yolir 
friends desire.” 

Nor is it only the thoughtless, the selfish, the 
mcked, who in the unscrupulous pursuit of what they 
suppose to be their .own interests, make both th«^ 
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* selves and others 'miserable. It must bg admitted that 
many worthy people, and many good books, with liO 
doubt the best intentions, fall into a very similar Srror. 
They have represented a life of sin as a life of 
pleasure; they have pictured virtue as self-sacnfice, 
austerity as religion. The Inquisition was oi>, course 
, an extreme 'case ; many of the Inquisitors were, it 
doubt not, excellent people, kind and even merciful 
in their native, but they entirely mistook the very 
essence of Christianity. Even in everyday life we, 
meet with worthy people who seem to think that 
’whatever is pleasant must be wrong, that the true spirit 
of religion is crabbed, sour, and gloomy ; that the bright, 
sunny, radiant nature. which surrounds us is an evil 
and not a blessing ; a temptation devised by the Spirit 
of JEvil, and not one of the greatest delights showered 
dl us in such profusion by the Author of all Good. 

Cowper in two beautiful lines has told us that 

I The path o4 sorrow, and that path alone, ^ 

Iiead.s to the land where sorrow is unknown. 

It is no doubt true that we cannot go through life 
without sorrow. There can be no sunshine without 
shadow. Do not complain that roses have thorns, but 
rather be grateful that thorns bear flowers. Even 
apart from the griefs which the limits of life bring 
on us alj inevitably in the loss ‘bf those we love, 
our existence here is so complex, the world ih still 
so young, 'we are as yet so far from comprehending 
the necessities of our own existence, the nature and 
properties of the substances and forces which surround 
us, that we must expect much sorrow and suffering. 
But Cowper asserts that the path of sorrow, and that 
path alone,” leads to heaven, so that a happy life* 
here mu|t inevitably involve misery hereafter. 
entirely erroneous idea has caused much 

and self-questioning to. many anxious sdw 
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Mmy a brigh\ young nature has suffered pai%« of self^ 
reproach, and tormented itself merely on account of its 
own* happiness, whereas we should be thankful for such a 
blessing, and feel thA it gives us the inestimable privilege 
of ISrightening tlie path of others who from sorrow or 
ill-health have no longer in themselves the same well- 
.,spring of joy and sunshine. Cowper •was very fa|^ 
indeed from being a Puritan, yet is not his teaching 
tinged with the spirit of those who, asJVIacaulay tells 
, us, objected to bear-baiting, not because it caused 
pain to the*bear, but because it gave pleasure to the 
spectators ? *• * 

Many people distress and torment themselves about 
the mystery of existence. Vet “a good man and a 
wirte man may at times be angry with the world, at 
times giieve for it ; but be sure no man was ^yer 
discontented with the world who did his duty in ^ 
The world is like a looking-glass ; if yoii^ipile, it smiles ; 
if j-ou frown, it frowns back. 

"There is no duty, said Seneca, ^'the fulfilment of 
which will not make us happier, nor -any teiftptation 
for which there is no remedy.’’ Accuse not Nature, 
says Milton, 

Sh« hath done her part, do thou but thine. 

Goethe descril^d the worship of sorrow as the 
essente of Christianity. But we may be sure that the 
Creator would not have made all Nature beauty to the 
*eye, and^nfusic to th^ ear, if we bad not been meant to 
,eitioy it thoroughly, and “it is almost impossible to 
estimate what peace a man brings to others, and what 
joy to Thiimself by managing himself aright.” ^ 

If this age be, as in many respects I think it* is, the 
most wonderful, interesting, and enlightened the world 
tas ever seen, that is our goo4 fortune, not our e^n 
^ Southsy. Imitation qf Christ 
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doing ; ity is sometliing, not to be prou(^ of, but to be 
thankful, for. ^ 

While, however, we should be grateful, and enjoy 
to the full the innumerable blessings of life, we cannot 
expect to have no sorrows or anxieties. Life has freen 
^described by Walpole as “a comedy to those who 
^think, a tragisdy to those who feel.” It is indeed a« 
tragedy at times and a comedy very often, but as a 
rule it is wh^t we choose to make it. No evil, said 
Socrates, “can happen to a good man, either in Life 
or Death,” certainly the Prophets of Hope have been 
justified much more often than ‘'the Prophets of Evil'; 
^ut we are too apt to let years of happiness pass 
I unnoticed, while we count every moment of sorrow or 
^li.in. 

We cannot always expect to succeed ; even Nature 
fails at times. But “ lift not up thyself with arrogance 
in thy healtl^ ^nd prosperity ; nor despair of good in 
any adversity.” ^ ^ ^ 

A well-known passage in the Bible tells us that 
wide is the gate, and broad is the way, that leadeth 
to destruction, and many there be which go in thereat : 

i ‘because strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, which 
leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it.” ” 

But this I think is often misapplied. We are not 
told that the right way is more rbugh and painful ; 
only that it is narrow, and not easy to find. No*doubt 
there is but' one right road, with bypaths diverging on^ 
all sides. A ship at sea has onlycone true cc^irse ; all 
the other points of the compass would lead her away* 
from “the haven where she would be.” But jt dop 
not follow that the right course is more roughs ^ 
stormy* than any other. 

Of course it cannot be denied that what is wrong oi* 
unvdse is often very pleasant, sometimes even delight^; 

^ Ktidg Alfred’s translation of Boetblus. 
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fill, for the momert. To do so would be absurd; it 
would be to question the very existence of temptation. 
All .I* wish to show is, that in yielding to such impulses 
are buying a momentary pleasure at the expense 
of fifture sorrow ; 'that we are giving up a great deal 
for the* sake of comptiratively trivial gain ; that we 
.g,re selling our birthright, like Esau, fcr a mess of 
pottage ; and buying the merry madness of an hour^ 
by the long penitence of after years.” In fact, it is 
not going too far to say, and I am speakfng now only 
*of this life, that if we wish to be happy we must try 
to be good. More hr^pin^s is to be gained by self- 
denial than by self-indulgence. Be indulgent to others, 
but not to yourself. 

Prosperity and happiness do not by any meanlf 
always go together, and many people are miserable 
who have, as it w ould seem, everything to make them 
happy. Fortune can give much, but jt must be the 
mind that makes that much enough.” ^ 

My mind to me a Kingdom is, 

Such present joys therein I find.^ 

“ It is not,” said Vauvenargues, “ in every one’s 
powe» to secure wealth, office, or honours ; but every 
one may be good, generous, and wise.” The true 
wealth does not consist in what we have, but in what 
we ar€b; and the adwntages which we enjny entail 
corresponding responsibilities. “ The present state,” 
Says St. Chrysostom, “is merely a theatrical show, the 
Ijius^ness 8i man a play ; wealth and poverty, the ruler 
and "the ruled, and such like things, are theatrical 
represefitations. But when this day shall have passed, 
then the theatre will be closed and the masks thrown 
off. Then each one shall be tried, and his works ; not 
each oiie and his wealth, not each one and his office, 

^ Boyle. 


^ Dyer. 
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ilot each one and his dignity, not each one and his 
po^er, but each one and his works. Let us hope 
that our works will stand the test. ' 

And what will the test be? ^Not how much we 
have done, but how much we have tried. Not whither 
we have been what is called successful in life, but 
whether we have deserved to be so. 

How happy he is boru and taught 
serveth not another’s will ; 

Whose armour is his honest thought ; 

And simple truth Jiis utmost skill.' 

t 

“Among the mysteries,” says Drummond, “which 
^ompass the world beyond, none is greater than how 
there can be in store for a man a work more wonderful, 
a life more God-like than this. If you know anything 
better, live for it ; if not, in the name of G(5d and 
Humanity, carry out Christ's plan.” 

In fact, the wise •and virtuous life, not the wicked 
and self-indulgent, will be the truly happy life, and sin 
is the real self-sacrifice. 

“ My son,” says Solomon, 

My son, forget not my law ; 

But let thine heart keep my commandments : 

For length of days, and long l\fe, 

- And peace, shall they add to thee.^ 


' Wotton. 


* Proverbs. 



CHAPTER II 


TACT 

For success in life tac^is nfore important than talent, 
but it is not easily acquired by those to whom it does 
not come naturally. Still sotnething can be done by 
coiisidoring w^hat others would probably wish. 

Never lose a chance of giving pleasure. Be 
courteous to all. ‘‘Civility,” said Lady Montague, 
“ costs nothing and buys everything.” It buys much, 
indeed, which no money will purchase. Try then to 
win e^’ery one you meet. “ Win their hearts,” said 
Burleigh to Queen Elizabeth, “ and you have all men’s 
hearts and purses.” 

Tact often succeeds where force fails. Lilly quotes 
the old fable of the Sun and the AVind : “ It is pretily 
noted of a contention betweene the Winde and the 
Sunne, w^ho should •have the victory e. A Gentleman 
walking abroad, the AVinde thought to bloW% off his 
cloake, which with great blastes and blusterings striv- 
ing to unl^dfee it, ma(^e it to stick faster to his backe, 
fpr the more the AVinde encreased the closer his cloake 
clapt to his body ; then the Sunne, shining with his 
hot beams, began to warm this gentleman, who, waxing 
somewhat faint in this faire weather, did not only put 
off his cloake but his coate,* which the Wynde perceiv- 
ing; yeelded the conquest to the Sunne.” 

Always remember that men are more easily led 
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'than driven, and' that in any case it is better to guide 

than to coerce. ^ 

What thou wilt . c 

Thou rather shalt enforce it ^ith thy smile, 

Than hew to’t with thy sword.' 

I o« 

A cynical moralist has told iis, with some truth, that 
Virtue would not go so far if Vanity did notT^eep her 
company, tt is a good rule in politics pas trop gouvmim'. 

Try to win, and still more to deserve, the confidence 
of those witks whom you are brought in contact. Many 
a man has owed his influence far more to character 
than to ability. Sydney ^mith used to say of Francis 
Horner, who, without holding any high office, exercised 
a remarkable personal influence in the Councils of the 
Nation, that he had the Ten Commandments stamped 
upon his countenance. 

Try to meet the wishes of others as far as you 
rightly and wisely can; but do not be afraid' to say 
“No.» 

Anybody can say “ Yes,^^ though it is not every *one 
who can say “Yes’’ pleasantly; but it is far more 
difficult to say “ No.” Many a man has been ruined 
because he could not do so. Plutarch tells^us that the * 
inhabitants of Asia Minor came to be vassals, •“ o/ily for 
not having been able to pronounce one syllable, which 
was No.” But if in the Conduct pf Life it is essential 
to say “:No,” it is scarcely less ;iecessary to be^able to 
say it pleasantly. We ought always to endeavour 
that everybody with whom we have any .transactions 
should feel that it is a pleasure to do business with 
us and should wish to come again. Business is a 
matter of sentiment and feeling far more than many 
suppose ; every one likes being treated with kindness 
and courtesy, and a frank, pleasant;^ manner will often 
clench a bargain more effectually than a half per cent. 

' Shakespeare. 
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Almost any one may make himsejf pleas^pt u* hev 
wishes. ^‘Theflesire of pleasing is at least half the 
art 0 ^ doing it ; ” ^ and, on the other hand, no one will 
please others who do#s not desire to do so. If you do 
not a»3quire this gf’eat gift while you are young, you 
will fin(J it much more difficult afterwards. Many a 
man has owed his outward success in lif^far more to 
good manners than to any solid merit ; while, on the 
other hand, many a worthy man, with a good heart 
and kind intentions, makes enemies merely by the 
roughness of» his manneu To be able to please is, 
moreover, itself a gr<^it pileasure. Try it, and you 
will not be disappointed. 

Be wai y and keep cool. A* cool head is as necessary 
as a v^arm heart. In any negotiations, steadiness and 
coolness are invaluable ; while they will often carry 
you in, safety through times of danger and difficulty. 

If you come across others less clever than you are, 
you have no right to look down on th0ia. There is 
nofhmg more to be proud of in inheriting great ability, 
than a great estate. The only credit in either case is 
if they are used well. Moreover, many a man is much 
cleverer than ho seems. 

* It •is far more easy to read books than men. In 
studying character the eyes are a great guide. “ When 
the eyes say one •thing and the tongue another, a 
practised mail relics «on the language of th^ first.” ^ 
Do not trust too much to professions of extreme 
goodwill. ‘Men do not fall in love with men, nor 
^omen vi^th women, at first sight. If a comparative 
stranger protests and promises too much, do not place 
implicit* confidence in what he -says. Even if he is not 
insincere, he probably says more than he meaiis, or 
'perhaps wants something himself from you. Do not 
therefore believe that every one is a friend, merely 

^ Cliesterfield’s Lettei's^ ^ Emerson, 
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vbecause,. he professes to be so ; nor assume too lightly 
that any one is an enemy. 

We ’flatter ourselves by claiming to be ration<Al and 
intellectual beings, but it would be a great mistake to 
suppose that men are always guided by reason. We 
are strange inconsistent creat?ares, and act qiiito as 
often, perhay)s oftener, from prejudice or passion. Tl^ 
result is that you are more likely to carry men witn 
you by enlisting their feelings, than by convincing 
their reason.*'* This applies, moreover, to companies of 
men even more than to individuals, 
i Argument is always a^- little dangerous. It often 
leads to coolness and misunderstandings. You may 
gain your argument and lose your friend, which is 
Iprobably a bad bargain. If you must argue, admit 
all you caUj^ but try to show that some point has been 
overlooked. Very few people know when they have 
had the worst of an argument, and if they do, they do 
not like it. ' Moreover, if they know they are beaten, 
it does not follow that they are convinced. IndbeS it 
is perhaps hardly going too far to say that it is very 
little use trying to convince any one by argument. 
State your case as clearly and concisely as possible, 
and if you shake his confidence in his own opinion it 
is as much as you can expect. It is the first step 
gained. ^ 

Ganv^Tsation is an art in itself, and it is by no 
means those who have most to tell who are the best 
talkers ; though it is certainly going too ’ far to say 
with Lord Chesterfield that “there are very few 
Captains of Foot who are not much better company 
than ever were Descartes or Sir Isaac Newton.^^ 

I will not say that it is as difficult to be a good 
listener as a good talker, but it is certainly by no 
means easy, and very nearly as important. You mfist 
not receive everything that is said as a critic or a 
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judge, but euspend your judgment, and try ^ enter 
into the feelings of the speaker. If you are kind ^d 
sympathetic your advice will be often sought, and you 
will have the satisfiction of feeling that you have 
been*ja help and cflmfort to many in times of anxiety 
and distress. . • 

* Do not expect too much attention when you are 

young. Sit, listen, and look on. Bystanders proverbi- 
ally see most of the game ; and you can notice what is 
going on just as well, if not better, wheif you are not 
noticed yourSelf. It is almost as if you possessed a 
cap of invisibility. •. • 

To save themselves the trouble of thinking, which 
is to most people very irksolne, men will often take 
you ai. your own valuation. ‘‘On ne vaut dans ce 
monde,” says La Bruyere, “que ce que I'on veut 
valoir.v 

Do not make enemies for yourself ; ^ou can make 
nothing worse. * 

Auswer not a fool accoi'diiig to his folly, 

Lest thou also bo like unto liim.^ 

Bemepaber that “ a soft answer turneth away wrath ” ; 
but even an angry answer is less foolish than a sneer : 
nine men out of ten would rather be abused, or even 
injurecj, than laugne(J at. They will forgqL. almost 
anything sooner than being made ridiculous. 

• “ It is pleasanter to be deceived than* to be un- 
deceived. 1^ Trasilaus; an Athenian, went mad, and 
thought that all the ships in the Piraeus belonged to 
him, but having been cured by Crito, he complained 
bitterly that he had been robbed. It is folly^ says 
•Lord Chesterfield, “to lose a friend for a jest ; but, in 
my. mind, it is not a much less degree of folly to 


* Proverbs. 
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make an enemy of an indifferent and neutral i^erson 
for the sake of a bon-mot.” 

Do hot be too ready to suspect a slight, or ‘think 
you are being laughed at — to say with Scrub in The 
Beaux^s Stratagem, “ I am sure they talked of m'o, for 
they laughed consumedly/^ 0n the other Jiand, if 
you are laughed at, try to rise above it. If you can 
join in heartily, you will turn the tables and gain 
rather than lose. Every one likes a man who can 
enjoy a laugn at his own expense — and justly so, for 
it shows good-humour and good sense. Do not make 
yourself ndiculous if you ean help it, but if there is a 
joke against you, laugh at it yourself, and it will lose 
all its bitterness. If you laugh at yourself, other people 
will not laugh at you. 

Have the courage of your opinions. You must 
expect to be laughed at sometimes, and it will do you 
no harm. There is nothing ridiculous in seeming to be 
what you redliy ar^, but a good deal in affecting to be 
what you are not. People often distress them^lves, 
get angry, and drift into a coolness with others, for 
some quite imaginary grievance. No insult can degrade 
you, you can only be degraded by yoiuself. 

Be frank, and yet reserved. Do not talk '’much 
about yourself : neither of yourself, for yourself, nor 
against yourself ; but let other <- people talk about 
themselves as much as they will. If they do to it is 
because they like it, and they will think all the better 
of you for listening to them. ^At any rate do not 
show a man, unless it is your duty, that you think he 
is a fool or a blockhead. If you do, he has good 
reason to complain. You may be wrong in your 
judgment ; he is almost sure to think so, and will, with 
some justice, form the same opinion of you. 

Burke once said that he could not draw an indict- 
ment against a nation, and it is very unwise as well as 
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unjust to attack any class or profession. Individuals* 
often forget arid forgive, but Societies never do. 
Moreover, even individuals will forgive an injury 
much more readily Itian an insult. Nothing rankles 
so nflich as bein^ made to look absurd. You will 
never ^in 3^0111 objeift by putting people out of 
ljumour, or making them ridiculous. . 

Goethe in his Cmvermtims mth Eckermann com- ^ 
mended our countrymen. Their entrance and bearing 
in Society, he said, were so confident atfd quiet that 
one would tlfink they we^'e everywhere the masters, 
and the whole world ^lelonged to them. Eckermann 
replied that surel}^ young Englishmen were no clev^erer, 
bettei’ educated, or better hearted than young Germans. 

“ Tha^ is not the point,’' said Goethe ; “ their superiority 
does not lie in such things, neither does it lie in their 
bi *th and fortune : it lies precisely in their having the 
courage to he what nature made them. There is no 
hal^nesH about them. They are complete fhen. Some- 
times* complete fools also, that I heartily admit ; but 
even that is something, and has its weight.” 

In any business or negotiations, be patient. Never 
cut a knot which could be untied. Many a man would 
fathef 3^011 heard his story than granted his request : 
many an opponent has been tired out. 

Above all, nev^ lose your temper, and if you do, 
at an}^ rate hold youi^ tongue, and try not toishow it. 

• Cease from auger, and forsake wrath ; 

# Fret not thyself in any wise to do evil. ^ 

•For 

• A soft answer tumeth away wrath : 

But grievous words stir up anger.® 

Never intrude where you are not wanted. There 
is • plenty of room elsewhere. Have I not three 

Psalms. ® Proverbs. 
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kingdoms?'' said King James to the fly, ‘‘and yet 
thou must needs fly in my eye." ^ ^ 

Some people seem to have a knack of sayiifg the 
wrong thing, of alluding to any ♦Subject which revives 
sad memories, or rouses differences of opinion. * 

No branch of Science is ^rnore useful than the 
knowledge pf Men. It is of the utmost importance 
to be Me to decide wisely, not only whom you can 
trust, and whom you cannot ; hut how far, and in what 
you can truiSt them. This is by no means easy. It 
is most important to choose well thosd who are to 
work with you, and under you ; put the square man in 
the square hole, and the round man in the round hole. 

“ If you suspect a man, do not employ him ; if you 
employ him, do not suspect him." 

Those who trust are oftener right than those who 
mistrust. 

Confidence should be complete, but not blind. 
Merlin lost 'hl's lif^, wise as he was, by imprudently 
yielding to Vivien's appeal to trust her “ all in Ml or 
not at all," 

Be always discreet. Keep your own counsel. If 
you do not keep it for yourself, you cannot expect 
others to keep it for you. “The mouth of a*' wise 
man is in his heart ; the heart of a fool is in his mouth, 
for what he knoweth or thinketh hef^uttereth." 

Use'^your head. Consult your reason. It^is not 
infallible, but you will be less likely to en* if you do so. 

Speech is, or ought to be, silvern, but silence is golden. 

Many people talk, not because they have anything 
to say, but for the mere love of talking. Talking 
should be an exercise of the brain rather than of 
the tongue. Talkativeness, the love of talking for 
talking's sake, is almost fatal to success. Men are 
^‘plainly hurried on, in the heat of their talk, to say 
^ Selden’s TaMe Talk. ^ Confucius. , 
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quite different things fipom what they first intended, 
and which thef afterwards wish unsaid : or imprcfier 
thirigi, which they had no other end in sayihg, but 
only to find employinent to their tongue. 

•#•••••• 

And thjs unrestrained* volubility and wantonness in 
speech is the occasion of numberless evils a^d vexations 
in life. It begets resentment in him who is the subject 
of it; sows the seed of strife and dissension amongst 
others ; and inflames little disgusts and offences, which, 
if let alone, would wear away of themselves.’’ ^ 

. ‘‘C’estune grande imise»e,” says La Bruy ^re, “que 
de ri’ avoir pas assez d’esprit pour bien parler, ni assez 
de jugernent pour se taire.” ‘Plutarch tells a story of 
Demaratiis, that being asked in a certain assembly 
whether he held his tongue because he was a fool, or 
fo^’ wajnt of word 1, he replied, “ A fool cannot hold his 
tongue.” Seest thou,” said Solomon, 

^ Seest thou a man that is hasty in his wwds ? 

* There is more hope of a fool than of hira.’^ 

Never try to show your own superiority ; few 
things annpy people more than being made to feel 
small# 

Do not be too positive in your statements. You 
may be wrong, ho’^iiever sure you feel. Memory plays 
us curious tricks, and .both ears and eyes are s^unetimes 
deceived. Our prejudices, even the most cherished, 
may have no secure foundation. Moreover, even if 
j^ou are i^ght, you will lose nothing by disclaiming too 
great certainty. 

In action, again, never make too sure, and never 
throw away a chance. There’s many a slipt .’twixt 
* the cup and the lip.” 

. • It has been said that everything comes to those 
^ Dr, Butler’s Sermons. - Proverbs. 
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who know how ,to wait ; and when the opportunity 
do^s come, seize it. * 

He that wills not, when he may ; 

When he will, he shalfhave nay. 

If you once let your opportiinity go, you may never 
have another. 

* There is a tide in the affains of men, 

Whic^, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are We no>S> afloat ; 

And we must take the current when it serves, 

Or lose our ventures. ’ 

i Be cautious, but not over-cautious ; do not be too 
much afraid of making a mistake ; “ a man who never 
iln^kes a mistake will make nothing.” 

Always (Jross neatly : we must dress, therefore we 
should do it tvell, •though not too well ; not extra- 
vagantly, either in time or money, but taking care 
to have good inateidals. It is astonishing how much 
people judge by dress. Of those you come across, 
many go mainly by a])pearaiices in any case, atidanany 
more have in your case nothing but appearances to go 
by. The eyes and ears open the In^ai t, and a hundred 
people \aJ[l see, for one who will know you. Moi-eover, 
if you are careless and untidy about yourself, it is a 
fair, though not absolute, conclusion that you will be 
careless about other things also. ' ' 

When you are in Society study those who have the 
best and pleasantest manners. “ Manner,” says the 
fold proverb with much truth, if with some exaggeration, 
“maketh Man,” and pleasing figure is a perpetual 
letter of recommendation.”*^ “Manner is something 

^ Shakespeare, ^ Bacon. 
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with everybody, and everything with ^ome/^ ^ “ !Ment 

and knowledge^will not gain hearts, though they will 
secure them when gained. Engage the eyes by your 
address, air, and motions ; soothe the ears by the ele- 
gance and hannony of your diction ; and the heart will 
certainljr” (I should rather say probably) “ follow.” ^ 
Every bnc has eyes and ears, but few h§.ve a sound 
judgment. The world is*a stage. We are all players, »f 
and every one knows how much the success of a piece >1 
depends upon the way in which it is actecf. 

Lord Chesterfield, spea^cing of his son, says, “ They 
tell me he is loved wherever he is known, and I am 
very glad of it ; but I would have him be liked before 
he is ki;own, and loved afterwards. . . . You know 
very l.'ttie of the nature of mankind, if you take those 
things to be of little consequence ; one cannot be too 
atNintive to them; it is they that always engage the 
heart, of which the understanding is commonly the 
bubble.” • • 

*The Graces help a man in life almost as much as 
the Muses. We all know that ‘‘ one man may steal a 
hbrsc, while another may not look over a hedge ” ; and 
why? because the one does things pleasantly, the other 
disagpeeably. Horace tells us that even Youth and 
Mercury, the God of Eloquence and of the Arts, were 
powerless without #he Graces. 

^ Bitshop Middleton. - Lord Chestertield. 



CHAPTER III 

ON MONEY MATl'ERS 

Economy is not, I fear, - sufficiently appreciated in 
England. Our countrymen work hard and make good 
incomes, but other nations excel us in thrift. “ It’s 
what thee’ll spend, my son,” said a wise old Quaker, 
“not what theell make, which will decide whether 
thee’s to be rich or not.” The very word “thrift” 
tells its own tale, being derived from the word “to 
thrive.” Before buying anything it is well to ask 
whether one could not do without it. * 

Apart from any question of being rich, it is wise 
and right to save, so as to provide for future needs. 
It is a mean proverb that, “ When poverty comes in 
at the door, loves flies out at the window”; but it 
would be sad to see wife or children in want of food, 
or clothing, or medical attendance, <or rest and change 
of air, -«iud to feel that if you* had been reasonably 
industrious, or had but denied yourself some, innocent 
perhaps, but unnecessary, indulgence, you might have 
saved them from suflfering and anxiety. 'Economy 
for the mere sake of money is no doubt mean, but 
economy for the sake of independence is riglit and 
manly. 

Always keep accounts, and keep them carefully. 
I do not mean that it is worth while to put dolvn 
Svery detail, but keep them so that you may know 
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how the money goe^;' and how mucH things cost you. 
No man who Inows what his income is, and what# he 
is spending, will run into extravagance. Spendthrifts 
begin by shutting tHeir eyes to* what they are doing. 
No <fne would facn the precipice of ruin with his eyes 
open. , • 

Whatever you do, then, live within your income. 
Save something, however little, every year. But* 
above all things, do not run into debt. If a man, 
says Dickens (and though he puts the a(fvice into the 
'mouth of Mf. Micawber, 4t is none the less wise), has 
an annual income “^f twenty pounds, annual ex- 
penditure, nineteen, nineteen, six; result happiness. 
Annual income, twenty pounds, annual expenditure, 
twenty pounds, nought and six ; result misery.” ^ And 
yet the difference is only a shilling. 

It is not too strong to say that debt is slavery. 
“Who goes a-borrowing goes a-sorrowing.” Many 
things in life are disagreeable. HorSeft Greeley, a 
man t>f gi'eat experience, well and truly said, “ Hunger, 
cold,, rags, hard work, contempt, suspicion, unjust 
reproaches, are disagreeable; but debt is infinitely 
worse than them all. Never run into debt. If you 
have4uiti fifty cents and can get no more a week, buy 
a peck of corn, parch it, and live on it, rather than 
owe any man a dottar.” 

The world, said Cebden, “has always beejfdivided 

into two classes, — those who have saved, and those 

*who have spent — tjie thrifty and the extravagant. 

.The buifding of all the houses, the mills, the bridges, 

and the ships, and the accomplishment of all other 

great works which have rendered man civilised and 

happy, have been done by the savers, the thrifty ; and 

those who have wasted their resources have always 

been their slaves. It has been the law of nature and 

* 

* OcpperjM. 
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of Providence that this should be so ; and 1 were an 
impostor if I promised any class that they should 
advance themselves if they were improvident, thcAi^ht- 
less, and idle.” • 

The Temple of Artemis at Ephefeus, said Plutarch, 
‘‘gives asylum and security f!*om their creditors to 
debtors, when they take refuge in it ; but the asylum^ 
*^and sanctuary of frugality is everywhere open to the 
sober-minded^ affording them joyful and honourable 
and ample space for much ease.” Do not borrow 
then, and do not lend, except of course ih the way of 
business. You will get’ neit^ier your money nor 
thanks, for debtors always think themselves injured. 
ijGive what you can afford liberally, but do not ex})ect 
*it back. 

If money comes in slowly at first, do not be dis- 
couraged ; it is a long lane which has no turning ; 
and if it happens that money at first comes easily, do 
not spend it *all, but lay up some for a rainy day, 
remembering that good fiines have their turnings *as 
well as bad ones ; and that as time goes on you will 
probably have more and more demands on your purse. 
Many a man in business has been ruined by being too 
fortunate at first. • 

Do not be in a hurry to get rich. If, says Ruskin, 
“you do not let the price commgfcid the picture, in 
time the^icture will command the price.” • 

Do not make yourself anxious about money. 
Though few can expect to mak^ large fortunes, any 
one with industry and economy may make** a liveli-, 
hood. We often hear of riches not honestly come by, 
but the fact is, that poverty is seldom honestly come 
Iby either. The poor are not those who have little, 
ibut those who want much. 

Sir James Paget in one of his interesting addresses 
gave statistics as regards his own pupils, whose careers 
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he had followed. Out of 1000, 200 left the medical 
profession, cam# into fortunes, or died early. Of the 
remailiing 800, 600 attained fair, some of them consider- 
able success. Out of ^he whole number only 56 entirely 
fade#. Of these *15 never passed the examinations, 
10 brol^o down throu^ intemperance or dissipation, 
^nd out of the whole 1000 only 25 faijed through 
causes apparently beyond their control. You may* 
rest assured that in other walks of life, as in medicine, 
if you make yourself useful, you will be used. 

In fact, n# one need have much anxiety about the 
real necessaries of life.* Nature needs little and gives 
much. Luxuries, on the other hand, are very ex- 
pensive, and, as Franklin said; “ What keeps one vice 
would bring up two children.’’ 

Kemember that, as the Duke of Wellington wisely 
sa’.d, high interest means bad security. 

Do not put too many eggs in one basket. However 
well you may be advised, however caretiflly you may 
have “looked into the matter, something may occur to 
upset all calculations. The wisest merchants and 
bankers make mistakes. All that any sensible man of 
business expects, is to be generally right. We learn 
in oiti' earliest years that two and two make four ; 
but they also make twenty -two. As an arithmetical 
expression it is perfectly true that if we add tw^o and 
two w get four, but in the conduct of liflTit is a 
delusion, and an injudicious application of the lesson 
lias wrecked many a4)romising career. 

• Take things quietly. We are told that Lord 
Brougham never could sit still enough to be photo- 
graphed, and always came out a blur. 

Bagehot used to say that in business many men 
were ruined because they could not sit still in a room. 

• 'Every one is in on^ sense a man of business 
whether he wishes it or no. We all have duties to 
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perform, a houE^e -to manage, our expenses to regulate ; 
and small matters are sometimes aS difficult and 
troublesome as large ones. ^ . 

Success in business depends hVippily much more on 
common-sense, care, and attention' than on ginius. 
“ Keep your shop,” says an ‘ old-fashioned proverb, 
“ and your t^hop will keep you.” Xenophon 'tells ^ 
^ story to the same effect : ‘‘ The King of Persia, wishing 
to have a fine horse fattened as soon as possible, asked 
one of those^who were supposed to know most about 
such subjects, what would fatten a horsfi soonest, and 
was told ‘ his master’s eye.' ” *- 

It is very important to cultivate business-like 
habits. An eminent frihnd of mine assured me not 
long ago that when he thought over the many cases he 
had known of men, even of good ability and high 
character, who had been unsuccessful in life, by far 
the most frequent cause of failure was that they were 
dilatory, urfpunctual, unable to work cordially with 
others, obstinate in small things, and, in fact, wh!kt *we 
call unbusiness-like. 

In small matters as in great, order and method are 
very important. The right thing in the right place, is 
a golden rule, and a little trouble in putting things 
away when you have done with them will save a great 
deal of time and labour when you v%nt them again. 

Disorder, says Xenophon, “ sOems to me something 
like as if an husbandman should throw into his 
granary barley and wheat and pegs together, and then* 
when he wants barley bread or wheaten breaS, or pea-* 
soup, should have to abstract them grain by grain, 
instead of having them separately laid up for his 
use.” ^ ^ 

He quotes the case of a ship in illustration. “ For 
there is no time, when heatea sends a storm over the 

^ Xenophon’s Hconotmcs. 
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sea, either to seek for what may be wanting^ or to 
hand out what •may be difficult, to use; for the gtJdft 
threa^ii and punish the negligent; and if they but 
forbear from destroy iftg those who di nothing wrong, 
we mftist be very v^ll content ; while if they preserve 
even thqpe that attend •to everything quite properly, 
much gratitude is due to them.” ^ Keep* everything 
tnen in its proper place. 

Philosophers, not all of course, but many, from 
Aristotle to Carlyle, have decried those engaged in 
trade and corftmerce ; or father perhaps I shoiiM say 
Trade and Commerce themselves, as base and almost 
degrading. Plato excluded all traders from citizenship 
in his Iiepiiblic- Such a irlean occupation was to 
be left to foreigners, if any chose to engage in it. 
Trade and Commerce, however, being necessarily the 
occupations of many, it would indeed be grievous if 
their influence on the character was necessarily injurious 
and incompatible with intellectual culture. iBut happily 
it is flot so. Of course business men can only give 
their spare time to other pursuits, but, taking illus- 
trations from Science and Literature only, I might 
mention Nawnyth, the astronomer and manufacturer; 
Grote,*banker and historian ; Sir J. Evans, papennaker 
and President of th^ Society of Antiquaries, as well as 
Treasurer of the R(!^al Society ; Prestwich, merchant, 
and afterwards Professor of Geology at Oxford ; 
Rogers, banker and poet ; Praed, banker and poet ; 
may I say my own faiher,- banker and mathematician, 
for many years Treasurer and Vice-President of the 
Royal Society ; and many others. 

Carlyle objected vehemently to the principle of 
buying in the cheapest and selling in the dehrest 
market. He suggests that in some unexplained manner 
we Should fix “ our minimum of cetton prices,” and I 

‘ ^ 1 p. 106. 
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suppose of others. ; that we should say, “ We care not, 
for the present, to make cotton any chdhper ” ; that we 
should not under-sell other nations. “ BrotheiS,’ wo 
will cease to under-sell them ; ire will • be content to 
equal-sell them.” This is not only* impracticabk, but 
it is unsound. If we sell feweft* cotton goods, we must 
buy less food. Carlyle assumes that more could* be sold 
at a lower price, so that if his rule were followed there 
would be human beings in need of clothes, but unable 
to afford thd^price agreed on. could afford to take 

less, and yet he would have? us refuse tcpdo'so, and to 
that extent deprive others of their clothing and our 
own i)eople of fvxxl. It is the very basis of commerce 
to give what you can produce cheaply in exchange for 
what you want most. To buy in the cheapest and sell 
in the dearest market is not only then the necessary rule 
of trade, but is best for all ; because in doing so you 
buy from those who most require to sell their produce, 
and sell to^'tnose whg are most in need of your goods. 
Any other course would approximate to the proverbially 
useless proceeding of carrying coals to Newcastle. 

Many of the greatest and happiest and best of men 
have been very poor. Wordsworth and his sister lived 
for many years on 30s. a week, and, I belie^l^i^-ct was 
one of the happiest periods of his life. 

If it is not your lot to be itch, association and 
affection may make some horftely spot, soma small 
cottage, some sweet face, the whole world to you. 
Moreover, though “ the kingdoms^ of this world are ndt 
to be had by beggars, the kingdom of Heaven may.” ^ 

It is, indeed, astonishing how many great men 
have been poor, even if we cannot go so far as to say 
with'^ Mahomet, that “God never took a prophet save 
from the sheepfolds.” 

It is a common eiTor to exaggerate what money can 
do for us. 

Is it in tke matter of food ? ^ 

^ Baxter. 
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“ If a rich man wishes to be healthy, he must live 
like a poor (fne/'^ What can we have better *for 
breatfast than tea or coffee, bread and butter, with 
perhaps an egg or X herring, or son^e honey ? What 
is a Ibetter lunch ftian bread and cheese and a glass of 
beer ? plain dinner* well cooked, and with a good 
|ippeti£c, will give as niugh pleasure as a iord Mayor’s 
feast. The Avholesomest and best things to eat cost 
comparatively little while they are in season, and out 
of season have little flavour. An egg is generally as 
good as a feaSt, and somefinies better. 

* Is it in books ? A*man*must be poor indeed if ho 
cannot buy as much as he can read. The best books — 
the Bible, Shakespeare, Milton, etc. — can be bought 
now, as the saying is, “for a song.” 

, Will money buy health, genius, friends, beauty, or 
a happy home ? 

The Duke of Tse, says Confuchis, “ ^yis immensely 
rich, and nobody loved him ; Pei-ke diecf of hunger, 
and et^eii now the people mourn him.” 

Above all — 

fCaii wraith give happiness ' Look arouihl, and see 
, ‘ What gay distress, what splendid misery ; 

f envy none their pageantry and show, 

I envy none the gilding ot their woe.~ 

Meik of great fortune, say.s ikicon, are strangers to 
themselves, and while they are “ in the puzzle of 
Itusiness, have no time to .it tend to their health, 
^ither of rtiind or body,” There is an old Latin proverb, 
“ Parva domus, magna quies.” 

All fitters are bad, even if they be made of gold. 
Money is no doubt a source *of much anxiety. R has 
^ts cares as well as poverty, and in the case of many 
rich men, they are really the slaves, and not the 
masters, of money. Riches in many cases, as Bishop 

Sir R. Temple. I jy “ Young. 
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Wilson said, become not only the care, but the 
torhaent^ of those that possess them.” ^ 

Many a man, no doubt, has been ruined by mBuey, 
and on the whole, probably the rtch are more anxious 
about money matters than the poor. * To none biA the 
wise can wealth bring happiness. The man who is too 
eager to be «*ich will always be a poor fellow. * ‘‘ It i^ 
probably much happier,” sa.ys Kuskin, “ to live in a 
small house, and have Warwick Castle to be astonished 
at, than to live in Warwick Castle, and have nothing 
to be astonished at.” • 

To enjoy riches, do not^set Vbur heart upon them. 
Enough, said Sadi, “ will carry you, more you must 
yourself carry,” 

I ride not on a camel, but am free from load and trammel, 

To no subject am I lord, but I fear no monarch’s woid ; 

I tliink not of tlie morrow, nor recall the gone-by sorrow, 

Thus I breathe exempt from strife, and thus moves my tranquil 
lifeJ ' ' 

• • 

“ It is a miserable state of mind,” said Bacon, to 
have few things to wish for, and many to fear.” 

If thou art rich, thou’rt })oor ; 

For, like an ass whose hack with ingots bows, 

Thou bear’st thy heavy riches but a journey. 

And death unloads thee. ^ ^ 

Why tllSii — ‘ 

Why lose we life in anxious c^res 
To lay in lioaids for future years ? 

Can these, wh’on tortured by disease, 

Cheer our sick hearts, or purchase ease ? 

Can these prolong one gasp of breath, 

Or calm the troubled hour of death ? ^ 

Wealth is a great temptation to avai^ice; as we' 
learnt lorig ago at school “ Crescit amor numtni, 

^ Sadi. ^ Shakespeare. ® Gay. 
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quantum ipsa ^ecurua crescit ; ” or, a*s Oliver Wendell 
Holmes wittily puts it — 

I care not nwch for gold or land • 

Give lup a mortgage liere and there, 

Some g'»od han^-stock — some note of hand, 

Or trifling railway share ; 

I only ask that Fortune send 
A little more than I can spend. 

The poor man, said Seneca, “ wanteth fcany things, 
but the covet(fiis man wanteth everything.” 

. It has been satiricaUy observed that there would be 
many good Samaiitans, if it were no? for the twopence 
jaud the oil. 

A continiial and restless search after Fortune, says 
Bacon, “ takes up too much of their time, who have 
nobler things to observe”; for wealth is only good as 
far as it adds to life, not life as it adds to wealth. 
Poverty has been called the scholar’s bntfe, and “ he 
can* well spare his mule and panniers who has a winged 
chariot instead.” ^ 

Our very expressions about money are significant. 
We constantly hear of a man making money, or made 
of mofiey, or rolling in money, never of “ enjoying ” 
money, and those indeed who make money rarely 
make it for themselves. “ He hoapeth up riches, and 
cannot 4ell who shall gather them.” • 

In Xenophon’s Banquet, Charmides maintains that 
pbverty is better than.riches, for — ^ 

. “ It is acknowledged that to* feel secure is better 
than to be in fear ; that to be free is better than to be 
a slave ; *to be trusted by one’s country better than to 
be distrusted ; but, when I was a rich man in this tity, 
I was afraid, in the first place, lest somebody should 
break into my house, seize upon my money, or do me 

^ Emerson. 
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personal harm. ... Now I can lay myself down to 
sle'ep. . I am not called upon to serve in the parish ; I 
am not rich enough to be suspected by the G(>yern- 
ment ; I am at liberty to leave the city, or to stay in 
it at pleasure. When I was rich, peoj^le reproA,ched 
me for associating with Socrates and other low philo- 
sophers. Now I can choose my friends ; for, since I 
am grown poor, nobody pays any further attention to 
me. When I had much, I was always unhappy, 
because I was always losing something ; now I am 
grown poor, I lose nothing, for I have nothing to lose ; 
and yet I am constantly consoled and cheered with the 
hopes of getting something.” 

There was a great deal of truth in what Charmides 
said, but it was not the whole truth. Moreover, 
Charmides, when he said it, had just enjoyed a good 
dinner, enlivened by music. 

South has somewhat cynically suggested that the 
Queen of Sheba might not have come so far to hear 
the wisdom of Solomon if he had not been so rich. 

If wisely used, money may do much. Gold is a 
power. “ Money,” said a witty Frenchman, “ is the 
Sovereign of Sovereigns.” ^ Money gives us the means 
of acquiring what we wish. If fresh air, a good®house, 
books, music, etc., arc enjoyable, money will buy 
them ; if leisure is an advantage, iuoncy enables us to 
take it ; if seeing the world is delightful, it will pay 
for our journeys ; if to help our friends, to relieve 
those who are in distress, is a privilege, money confers 
on us this great blessing. 

** Keep it then,” said Swift, in your head, but not 
in your heart.” 

The miser is the man who loves money for its own 
sake ; who carries economy to excess ; who is a mere 
covetous machine. One lesson we have to learft in 
^ Rivarol. 
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life is to keep^ ourselves free from * mean and petty 
cares, and love of money is one of the meanest. • 

The great thing is to use wealth wisely. “There 
is that scattereth, ^and yet increaseth,'’ says Solomon ; 
“and^ there is th.it withholdeth more than is meet, 
but it tendeth to poverty.’' 

• The well-known epitai^h on Edward * Courtenay, 
Earl of Devonshii’e, says — 

What we gave, we have ; 

• • What we si^iit, we had ; 

What left,, we lost. 

Or, as another version of the same idea has it — 

What I saved, I lost ; 

What I spent, I had ; 

What 1 gave, I hav(‘. 

“The skull of a. dead king,” says Baxter, “retains not 
as much as a print of the crown.” Be l^tift’al, though 
not •lavish. 

* 

Thferc is that niaketli himself rich, yet hath nothing. 

There is that niakctli himself poor, yet liath great riches. 

. Hejthat hath pity on the poor, lendetli unto the Lord ; 

And tliat which he hath given will he pay him again. ^ 

I'he advice given^by Christ to the rich young man 
may pefliaps be considered as of individual application, 
for wo must remember our children as well as the poor. 
l?our income is indeed your owji, .but what you have 
inherited from your ancestors does not belong to you 
alone. ^ 

Those who have money are like the servants to 
jvhom their Lord entrusted the talents in the parable. 
We shall have to account for it. It is a trust com- 
mitted us. Money is nothing to be proud of. 

Proverbs. 
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“ Charge thomf that are rich in this world, that they 
be* not high-minded, nor trust in uncertain riches, but 
in fche living God, who giveth us richly all thiftgs to 
enjoy. . ^ . 

“That they do good, that they be rich in^good 
works, ready to distribute, willing to communicate. 

“Laying up in store for themselves a good founda- 
tion against the time to come, that they may lay hold 
on eternal Ijfe.” ^ 

It is not money, but the love of money, which the 
Bible tells us is the root of all evil. “If riches 
increase, set not your heart "upon them/’ In the 
Sermon on the Mount the same reason is given. 

“Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, 
where moth and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves 
break through and steal ; 

^‘But lay up for yourselves treasure in heaven, 
where neithe,^ moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves do not break-through and steal. For where 
your treasure is, there will your heart be also.” ' 

1 1 Timothy. 



CHAPTER IV 

UKCKEATION 

• • 

All work and no play is proverbially admitted to 
make Jack a dull boy. If the work is indoor work it 
wiira'so tend to make him a delicate boy and a weak 
man. Games are by no means loss of time. They are 
in portant in developing the body, and especially the 
upper part, — the arms and the chest, which many of 
our ordinary avocations tend rather to contract than to 
expand. 

Gjxmes not only keep a man in health, but give him 
spirit for his work ; they teach him how to get on with 
other men : to give way in -trifles, to play fairly, and 
push ^0 advantage to an extremity. 

They give moral, as well as physical, health ; daring 
and endurance, 8«lf- command and good -humour, — 
qualities which are rfbt to be found in books, •and no 
teaching can give. The Duke of Wellington truly 
Said that the battle of Waterloo was won in the playing- 
fields of Eton. Many of the best and most useful 
lessons of public schools are those which the boys learn 
in the playground. Only let games be the recreation, 
not the business, of life. * • 

As regards the importance of games to health, I 
will quote two of our greatest physiological authorities : 
— “Games,” says Sir James Paget, “are admirable in 
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all the chief constituent qualities of recreations ; but, 
besides . this, they may exercise a moral influence of 
great value in business or in any daily work. For 
without any inducement of a * commdn interest in 
money, without any low motive, they bring boy# and 
men to work together ; they teach them to be colleagues 
in good causes with all who will woi'k fairly and wel) 
with them ; they teach that power of working with 
others whicly is among the best })owers for success in 
every condition of life. And by custom, if not of 
their very nature, they terfch fairness ;* foul play in 
any of them, however shai^p nvdy l^e the competitioh, 
is by consent of all disgraceful ; and they who have a 
habit of playing fair will be the more ready to deal 
fair. A high standard of honesty in their recreations 
will help to make people despise many things which 
are far within the limits of the law, . . . Now, 1 
think that if jve look for the characteristics which may 
be found in all good fMJtive recreations, and on which 
their utility chiefly depends, we shall find that' they 
all include one or more of these three things : namely, 
uncertainties, wonders, and o]:)portunities for the exer- 
cise of skill in something different from th(? regular 
work. And the approjiriateness of these three things 
seems to be, especially, in that they provide pleasant 
changes which are in strong contrast with the ordinary 
occupations of most working lives, and that thfly give 
opportunity for the exercise of powers and good 
dispositions which, being too little used in the daily 
business of life, would become feeble or be lost.” 

Professor Michael Foster, Secretary of thq Royal 
Society, in his recent Rede lecture has told us that 
even in muscular work the weariness is chiefly one , 
of the brain ; and we are . all familiar with a weariness 
of the brain in causing which the muscles have little 
or no share. All our knowledge goes to show that 
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the work of the brain, like the work of the muscles, is 
accompanied hf chemical ' change ; that the chemical 
chants, thou gli differing in details, are of the same 
order in the brain as {i\ the muscle. 

“M an adequate stream of pure blood, of blood 
made pq^o by etficient ‘co-operation of organs of low 
degree, ‘be necessary for the life of the muB«le, in order 
tliat the working capital may be rapidly renewed and 
the harmful products rapidly washed away, equally 
true, perhaps even more true, is this of the brain. 
Moreover, the* struggle fm- existence has brought to 
th'#4ront a brain ever i^ady*to outi'un its more humble 
helpmates ; and even in the best regulated economy, 
the peiiod of most effective wo'rk ]>etweeii the moment 
when all the complex machinery has been got into 
working order and the moment when weariness begins 
to is bounded by all too narroAv limits. If there 
be any truth in what I have laid befj>rc you, the 
sound way to extend those limits is not so much by 
renderhig the brain more agile as by encouraging the 
humbler helpmates so that their more efficient co- 
operation may defer the onset of weariness.” 

nunting, shooting, and fisBing in common language 
mbnopMise the term Sport. Even those of us who do 
not take our exercise and recreation with the Hounds, 
the Gun, or the R#d, still feel the fascination. We 
have in4ierited it from our ancestors, who no^ only 
lived to a great extent by and for “sport” in this 
world, but looked forward to, it as the greatest 
happiness in the next. The wild boar, says Ossian : 

, The wild boar rushes over their tombs, 

But he does not disturb their jepose. 

They still love the sport of their youth, * 

And mount the wind with joy. 

It may be hoped, however, that as civilisation pro- 
gresses we shall shrink more and more from taking life 
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for sport ; that we shall realise that more interest is to 
be found in animals when they are alive than by killing 
them, and that there are other and better ways of 
obtaining fresh air and exercise. 

Though so much has been written about oui' debt 
to pure Water, yet we owe quite as much to fiesh Air. 
How wonderful it is ! It permeates all our body, it 
bathes the skin in a medium so delicate that we are 
not conscious of its presence, and yet so strong that it 
wafts the odours of flowers and fruit into our rooms, 
carries our ships over the Steas, the purity of sea and 
mountain into the heart or our cities. It is the vehicle 
of sound, it brings to us the voices of those we love 
and all the sweet music of nature ; it is the great 
reservoir of the rain which waters the earth, it softens 
the heat of day and the cold of night, covers us over- 
head with a glorious arch of blue, and lights up the 
morning and evening skies with fire. It is so ex- 
quisitely soft and pure, so gentle and yet so useful, 
that no wonder Ariel is the most delicate, lovable, and 
fascinating of all Nature Spirits. 

“For of all things,” says Jefferies, “there is none 
so sweet as fresh air — luie great flower it is, drawn round 
about, over and enclosing, like Aphrodite’s armsi as if 
the dome of the sky were a bell-flower drooping down 
over us, and the magical essence of^t filling all the room 
of the earth. Sweetest of all things is wild-flvwer air. 
Full of their ideal, the starry flowers strain upwards on 
the bank, striving to Jceep above« the rude grasses that 
push by them : genius has ever had such a struggle. The 
plain road was made beautiful by the many thoughts it 
gave. I came every morning to stay by the starlit bank. 

‘‘ Not till years after, was I able to see why I went 
the same round and did not care for change. I do not 
want change. I want the same old and loved things, 
the same wild-flowers, the same tree and soft ash-green, 
the turtle-doves, the blackbirds, th^ coloured yellow- 
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hammer sing, sing, singing as long aS there is light to 
cast a shadow oii the dial, for such is the measure of 
his song, and I want them in the same place ... all 
the living staircase ot* the Spring, step by step, upwards 
to thS great gallery of the Summer — let me watch the 
same secession year by year.” 

• Our fields do not conj^ain the same vwh variety of ^ 
flowers as those of Switzerland, but at times they glow 
with buttercups, 

. Ai^l Ladysmocks, all silver white, 

Do paint the ineaSows wdth delight, ^ 

while woods are perhaps even more beautiful, more 
enchanting — 

So wondrous wild the whole might seem, 

The scenery of a fairy dream. 

We often hear of bad weather, but in reality no 
weather is bad. It is all delightful, thou^lf in diflferent 
waj^s.* Some weather may be bad for farmers or crops, 
but fqr man all kinds- are good. Sunshine is. delicious, 
rain is refreshing, wind braces us up, snow is exhilarat- 
ing. As Ruskin says, “ There is rea lly no such thing 
fVB had weather, only diflerent kinds of gooil weather.” 

Rest is not idleness, and to lie sometimes on the 
grass under the tr«es on a summer’s day, listening to 
|;the murmur of watef, or watching the clouds float 
across the blue sky, is by no means waste of time. 

• Moreover, air an<4 exercise generally go together, 
so that you will combine both advantages. There is 
nothing so good for the inside of a man as the outside 
of a hdrse. Every one indeed ought to make it a 
primary and sacred duty to *be at least two hours of ’ 
*the day in the open air. 

• Fresh air is as good for the mind as for the body. 


^ Shidtespeare. 
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I Nature always seems trying to talk to us as if she had 
-some great secret to tell. And so she has. ^ 

Earth and Sky, Woods am,! Fields, Lakes and 
Rivers, the Mountain and the »Sea, aio excellent 
schoolmasters, and teach some, of us more than we can 
ever learn from books. But more than this, if^you go 
^ away into the country, i-ow yourself on a river, gathe? 
flowers in a wood, or fossils in a pit, pick uj) shells 
and seaweed;: on a shore, play cricket or golf, or give 
yourself fresh air and exercise in any ojlier way, you 
will find that you have not only gained in health, but 
that your cares and troubles and anxieties arc wafted 
away, or at any rate greatly lightened. Nature calms, 
cools, and invigorates us. She renders the mind more 
serene, more cheerful. 

A life devoted to pleasure and reci’cation would 
of course be not only selfish, but intolerably insipid. 
Games should never be the business of life, ))Ut in 
moderation enjoymont^is not idleness. 

It is our own fault if we do not enjoy life. “ All men,’’ 
says Ruskin, “ may enjoy, though few can achieve.” 

One of the greatest tajismans in the Arabia Nights 
is the Magic Carpet, on which if a man sat, lj.e wa*3 
transported wherever he wished to be. Railways do 
this now for all of us, and “as we^ increase the range 
of wh^t.we see, we increase th§ nchiiess of what we 
can imagine.”^ 

Again, I should rank a good talk very high among the 
pleasures of existence. It is an admirable tonic, food 
both for mind and body. Herrick vividly acknowledges 
his debt to Ben donson, and describes their sup])ers — 
When we such clusters had 
As made us nobly wild, not mad ; 

And yet, each verse of thine , 

Outdid the meat, outdid the frolic wine. 


^ Kuskin, 
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When Johnson wished to describe pleasant even- 
ing, ^SSir/’ he •said, had a good talk.”. And 

I hay® often found an hoar with Darwin or Lyell, 
Kingsley or liuskin, Mocker, Huxley, or Tyndall, as 
invigorating as a day in the open air. 

TlA^e are few gifts m which men differ more than 
in the Art of Conversation. I have known ^"ery clever 
men, — men, too, who could be made most interesting, 
— but from whom nothing was to be expected unless it 
were absolutely extracted from them. A good talker is 
always welcom®. Like everything else, the art can be 
cultivated. No one ca»i expect to talk well without 
practice. 

“The tirst ingredient of good talk,’^says Sir AViliiam 
“^mple, “ is truth, the next good sense, tke third good- 
humour, and the fourth wit,” and the first three at any 
rate are in the power of any one. 

Many people have learned much of wdiat they know 
from conversation. “He that questioneth Audi,” says 
Bacon, shall learn much and content much ; but especi- 
ally if he apply! his <piestions to the skill of the persons 
whom he asketh ; for he shall give them occasion to 
please themselves in speaking^, and himself shall con- 
tifiually gather knowdedge.” 

We do not sufficiently cultivate in children, or, for 
that matter, in cursives either, the sense of Beauty. 
Yet whart; pleasure is sd pure, so costless, so accei?siblc, 
indeed so ever present with us ! One man will derive 
th*e keenest delight fro\>i scenery, trees and foliage, fruit 
and flowers, the blue sky, the fleecy clouds, the spark- 
ling sea, the ripple on the lake, the gleam on the river, 
the shadows on the grass, the moon and stars at night.: 
To another, all this is nothing. The moon and ^ars 
shine in vain ; Birds and Insects, Trees and Flowers, 
River and Lake and Sea, Sun, Moon, and Stars give 
him no pleasure. 
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For of the Soule the bodie forme doth take ; 

For Soule is forme, and doth the bodlb make.^ 

» 

Our artificial colours are ‘Vgoocl enough for the 
splendour of lowly pride, but not good enough for 
one wreath of perishing cloud, nor one feather- in a 
wild duck’s wing.” ^ 

“ There ^ is yet a light,”' says Ruskin, which the 
eye invariably seeks with a deeper feeling of the 
beautiful, — Che light of the declining or breaking day, 
and the flecks of scarlet clopds burning ^like watch-fires 
in the green sky of the hprizoi]^.” The colours of the 
sky seem to lighten up the earth, and “ the orange 
stain on the edge of yonder western peak reflects the 
sunsets of a thousand years.” Sunsets are so beautify! 
that they almost seem «as if ^we were looking through' 
the Gates of Hea^'^en. 

The Talmudic Commentators tell us that in Manna 
every one*- found the taste he liked best, and so in 
Nature every one who seeks will find what ]]!d most 
enjoys. 

And what are the elements of Recreation ? There 
are true pleasures and false pleasures. Plato niakes 
Protarchus ask Socrates, “ And true pleasures, Sperates, 
which are they ? ” 

Socrates . — Those from beaut^ul colours, as they 
are called, and from figures, and most of thpse from 
odours, and those from sounds, and any objects whose 
absence is unfelt and painless, while their presence ds 
sensible and produeftive of pleasiire.” 

But while the senses can give true pleasure, this is 
not the highest good. Philebus, he continues, main- 
tained “ that enjoyment a,nd pleasure and delight, and 
the class of feeling akin to them, are a good to every 
living being, whereas I contend that not these, but 

Spenser. 


® Hamerton; 
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wisdom and knowledge and memoiy, and theii: kindred, 
right opinion anft true reasonings, are better and more 
desirable than pleasure for all who are able to partake 
of them, and that to till such who are or ever will be, , 
they the most ativantageous of all things/’. 

TMk true pier sores are almost innumerable. Eela- 
tjpns aha Friends, Conversation, Books, Mimic, Poetry, 
Art, Exercise and Rest, the beauty and variety of 
N^ature, Summer and Winter, Morning a^d Evening, 
Day and Night, Sunshine and Storm, Woods and Fields, 
Rivers, Lakes,"* and Seas, Animals and Plants, Trees- 
and Flowers, Leaves jlnd Fruit, are but a few of 
them. 

Wc ask for no small boon Vhen we pray for “the 
“Wndly fruits of the earth, so that we may enjoy them.” 
Moreovei, it may even be possible that “there are 
many new joys unknown to man, and which he will 
find along the splendid path of civilisation.” ^ 

I have no idea, howevei*, of attempting to exhaust 
the *loilg list of true pleasures. And where there are 
so many innocent pleasures, why choose any which 
are bad, or even doubtful? At any rate exhaust the 
good, if you can : it will theii'be, time enough to think 
of others. 

Those who have, as the saying is, “seen life” and 
think they know “^he world,’' are very much mis- 
taken ; they know less of the realities of existence 
than many a peasant who has never left his own parish, 

^ but has used his eyes wisely therQ, . 

A life of indulgence, a “gay life,” as it is falsely 
called, is a miserable mockery of happiness. Those 
who have fallen victims to it complain of the world, 
when they have only themselves to blame. “ Lorsque 
les plaisirs nous ont ^puis^s, nous croyons que nous 
avons ^puis4 les plaisirs.”^ “I ana young,” said De 
^ MmtegsizzA in IdeaU qf Li/c, ^ ® Vauvenai^gues. 
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;^us8et, “I have passed but the half of the road of 
life, and already weary, I turn and Io(fc back.'’ What 
a melancholy confession ! If he had lived wisely he 
would have looked back with thjflikfulness, and forward 
with hope. • • 

The worth of a life is to l*e measured by Jtj^oral 
value. “Eurther, the Soul and Body make ard)erfejt 
Man, when the Soul commantls wisely, or rules lovingly, 
and cares profitably, and provides plentifully, and con- 
ducts charitably that Body which is its partner and 
yet the inferior. But if the Body shall give Laws, 
and by the violence of the appetite, first abuse the 
Understanding, and then possess the superior portion 
of the Will ancT Choicfe, the Body and the Soul are 
not^apt company, and the man is a fool an# miserabk?? 
If the Soul rules not, it cannot ])e a companion ; either 
it must govern or be a slave." ^ 


^ Jeremy Taylor. 
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The soul is of course the aoblest- part of man, but in 
the present conditions of our existence at any rate, 
^tTjrkcaii uiily'jict through and by the body. An amusing 
illustiation is afforded by the first experiment of our 
jgreat countr^an Farada}^ He began life as a boy in 
a'^.hemist’s shoj), and being one day sent to a customer, 
he could not make any one hoar when he ri<1ig the bell. 
He*put»^iis head through the f ilings to try to see whether 
any one was at home, and then the question occurred 
to hhn, on which side of the railings he really was? 
He decided that a man was* where his head was, but 
at thiii moment the door was sliddenly opened before 
he could move out of the way, and squeezed his leg 
against the railings, ^bringing forcibly home to him the 
truth oi the old ])aralfle about the head and th(f other 
members. 

^ • The conditions of c)jir life render the study of health 
now especially important. Our ancestors lived more 
in the country, more in the open air, more in agri- 
cultural \iperations. We are to a much greater extent 
concentrated in cities, work* much more in hotises, 
^hops, and factories ; our occupations are sedentary 
and- stooping, and are a greater tax on the brain and 
nervous system. It can, I fear, hardly he doubted that 

E 



tte people of our citiee are liliii'idgoroui than 
their forefathers. No one can dri%& through the 
poorer parts of London, or any other great manu- 
facturing centre, without being etruck by the wan|t of 
vitality, the pale faces, and narrow ehefi^ts of both men 
and women. Moreoi^er, our very sanitai^ improv^ents 
are in one jjjpspect a danger, by keeping alive fce weak 
and the diseased. Much of •the misery of disease is 
dm to causes which might Be obviated by a little^care 
and attentidh, and some elementary knowledge of the 
Jaws of health. , 

Even in the earliest iiuics of which we have any 
record, wise statesmen p^gd much attention to the 
subject of health.' They realised the great importance 
of the Mens Sana in corpore sano. 

The care of oUr health is a sacred duty. It is 
sometimes said that the hygienic rul^s of JV^oses - 
formed a considerable part of his religjous teaching. 
This, I thiiik, is hardly correct. We must remember 
that what we have ir^, the Bible is a code of Jawg— 
civil and social, -as Avell as religious. Nevertheless, 
the laws of health, if not strictly a part of religion, 
have alway.s been regtUKied as coming very near it. 

“ What ! know ye no^ that your body is the Temple 
^of the Holy Ghost whi#h is in you, which ye have of 
God, and ye are not your pwn?”^ The Egyptian 
reverence for the body was wiser thaA the mediaeval 
contempt, and there is no virtue, but really 

the reverse, in rags and diit.. 

The Greeks ** made physical as well as intellhctual 
education a science as well as a study. Their women' 
practised graceful, arid in some cases, evoir athletic 
exercises. They developed, by a free and healthy 
life, those figures which remain everlasting and un- 
approachable models of human beauty.” ^ 

' Paul. * Kingsley. 
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whereof" our iiert|e are ^eut, 

*Ti«|life, not death, for w^hich we pant ; 

More life, and fuller, that I want.^ 

' f Cleanliness is n^xt to Godliness, says the old 
pro^rb, and fhe Inodern discoveries in medical scielice 
not only confirm the old adage, but explain clearly 
^the reAsok and show why it is so. • 

We no^«»know that many diseases are not primarily 
due to ^y abnormal condition of the ti|8ues, but are 
actual invasions by other organisms ; that cholera, 
*small-pox, and probably eeveral other diseases cannot 
originate of themselves, but that the germs must be 
planted in us. Hence the great ii^jportance of cleanli-y 
nes^, not only in ourselves, but in the houses we live 
in, the’ clothes we wear, the w« drink, and the 

» air A^e breathe, ^ ^ 

The human body is indeed a standing miracle I 
^..Consider for ^ moment the marvelloijs amount of 
'knoVledge stored up in the brain 1 Consider the 
ra|)idity with which the muscles ansj\ er to the will ! 
Bir dames Paget has told ns that a practised musician 
can play on the piano at the rate of twenty-four notes 
in a second. For each note^a/nerve current must be 
t?rans«iitted from the brain to the fingcis, and from 
the fingers to the brain. Each note requires three 
movements of a firmer, the bending down and raising 
up, arw^ at least on^ lateral, making no iesS than 
seventy -two movements in a second, each requiring a 
distinct action of the n^iWes, and (Jif^cted unerringly with 
a certain speed, and a certain force, to a certain place. 

The skin is a delicate and most elaborate organ, 
built up of millions of cells, and cbntaining miles of 
veins and ducts, capillaries and nerves. It is*con- 
*tinually renewing itself, and, to fulfil its functions 
pfo{>erly, requires a reasonable amount of care, and 
^ Tennyson. 
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plenty of water. The use of the brush is, moreover, 
almost as necessary fo[‘ the skin as for«the hair." To 
preserve this wonderfiil organism in health, the ^arts 
must be kept in use. « 

♦It may be said of many an invalid, as it was by 
Milton of Hobson, that “ease v^as his chief disease.” 

“ The luf'iuries of Campania weakened /Tfannibal, 
whom neither snows nor Alps could vanqtvll : victori-’ 
ous in arms, he was conquered in ])leasure.” 

The senses — full of innocent delight as they are — 
will no doubt, if we yield tq them, wreck us, like the 
Sirens of old, on the rocks find whirlpools of life. We 
bring many disease^ on ourselves by errors of diet. 
The word drink is often used as synonymous* 'with 
Alcohol — the great cursp of northern nations. Ai some 
cases a valuable medicine, but yet so great a tenqitation o 
as to be the source of probably half the sin and misery 
and siilFering of our countrymen. Honest water never 
made any one a sinner, but crime may almost be said to 
be concentrated alcohol. “Where Satan cannot gcf,ini 
person,” says an old Jewish proverb, “he sends wine.” ^ 
Once the demon enters, 

{StaiidiJt within the door ; 

Peace, and ho[)e, and gladness ‘ o 
Dwell there never more." 

“ Wine,” says Pliny, “ maketh the hand quiver, the 
eye watery, the night unquiet, e\<l dreams, a fou^ breath 
in the morning, and an utter forgetfulness of all things.” 
Sir W. Raleigh quotes this passage, and adds “ \\"hosc*- 
ever loveth wine shall not be trusted of any man, for 
he cannot keep a secret. Wine maketh man not only 
a beast, but a madman; and if thou love it, thy own 
wife) thy children, and thy friends will despise thee.” 

Shakespeare has several excellent passages in con-' 
demnation of drink. 

^ Seneca. 


2 Ohallis. 
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Oh that men s)iould.|rtit an enemy In 'their mouths 
^0 steal a\!#iy their brains ! that, we 
t Should with joy, pleasance, revel and applause, 

Tiaiisform oiU’selvoa into beasts. 

“Co be now a* sensible man, by and by a fool/^d 
pre^ntly a bea^-t.'" Ttis is, however, really unfair to 
jjea^s.’ ^ ^ 

On tb> "othei* hand, how rich is the reward of 
modenit^^n ! ^ 

, Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty ; 

For ill iiiy youth I iiovcf did apply 
Hot and rehcllious liquors to my blood, 

..Therefore my age is as a lusty wint^*, 
t Frosty, but kindly.”^ ^ 

Surpi'ise has sometimes been expressed that the 
evils of drunkenness are not more often denounced in 
the Bible, but we must remember that ^t was written 
in a hot country. Drunkenness is especially a vice 
of cold climates. It is, however,, denounced by 
Solomor — 

Who hath woe ? Who hath sorrow ? 

Wlio hath contentions ? Wli^> hath babbling ? 

Who hath wounds without cause ? Who hath redness 
of eyes ? 

They that tarity long at the wine ; 

«They that go to s«ek mixed wine. 

Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, 

When it giveth his. colour in the cup : 

At the last it biteth like a serpent, 

^nd stingeth like an adder.- 

There are some grounds for hope that drunkenness 
•is a decreasing evil. The greater opportunities for 
intellectual occupations, the easier access to music, 


^ Shakespeare. 


^ Proverbs. 
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pictures, and books, the more respectable and comfort- 
able homes of our people, have done, Snd are doing, 
much to encourage temperance. 

But if the evils of alcohol are more conspicuous, 
those of over-eating are also very common. Probably 
nine people out of ten eat more than they need, i3|ore 
^ than is good for them. An occasional fe^^^^^ A^ers 


little ; it is the continual daily over-loadii<‘^oursmves 
with food whjch is so injurious, so depressing. \’'t is easy 
to eat too much ; there is no fear of eating too little. 

Moderation should run through the whole of life. 
“In truth, refining the gdld of both knowledge and 
vigour, it increases V'idold the value of both, and adding 
gentleness to strength, and temperance to enthusfas^, 
is perhaps the gi'eat secret of success in work.’’^ 

Moderation is strength, not weakness ; it implies 
self-command and self-control. 


Do not linger long over meals, but do not eat 
.quickly. It is said that you should always rise from 
I the table feeling as if ^ou would wish for more. The 
brain cannot work if the stomach is full. “ After 


\dinner rest awhile ” is a good rule, but it is a poor 
Jife if you eat so muchHhat you have to rest from one 
lineal to another. ^Eat *to live, but do not live to eat. 
fcong meals make short lives. 

When savages wish to become “Vnedicine men,’' one 
of the preparations is a long fast. The result is an 
increased activity of the nervous system, which they 
take for inspiration. ’ They carry- it, no doubt, too far ; 
but any one who tries, will find that he can do better 
mental work if he keeps down the amount of his food. 

A light stomach, moreover, makes a light heart. 
High feeding means low spirits, and many people suffer 
as much from dyspepsia as from all other ailments put 
together. 


^ Miss Sewell. 
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“ BetJ^are,” says Bacon, ol any ‘sudden cMnge in 
any great poiift of diet, and if necessity enforce, iti fit 
the. feat to it, to be free-minded and cheerfully disposed 
at hours of meat, an# of sleep and of exercise is the 
best^recept of long las^ting/' 

To live well you must work well. If you wish to 
Jt)e Abernethj^ “ you must live dn 6d. a day, 

and 'yourself This wise saying comprises in a 

few worc^ the requisites both as to diet and jis to exercise. 
You can buy, especially in these cheap times, sufficient 
food for 6d., — good wholesome food, — but you cannot 
get drunk, and you are not likely to over-eat yourself. 
It emphasises also the necessity of «^ercise. 

A?5 we are now situated, scarcely any time spent in 
the open air can be said to be wastM. Such hours 
will not only not be counted in life, but will actually 
add to it, — will tend to make ‘‘your days long in the 
land.” The Romans had an excellent ^proverb — In 
ae/re salus^ and you can hai’dly be too much out of 
dooi's. 9 

Pure water is as important as fresh air. Plenty of 
witer, cold if you can stand it, and both outside and 
in. Even what "hiay seem minor matters, such as 
a'ttentlon to the teeth, may mAke no small difference 
to the comfort of life. 

Health is much fiiore a matter of habits and of diet 
than 0 ^ medicine. Our ancestors used to take drugs 
to keep off disease. Not only the College of Physicians, 
l?ut even Bacon, recommended • them. Yet it was a 
radical error. Locke seems to have been the first to 
point out the fallacy. The very name of Medical 
Science seems to point to the use of drugs. But if we 
live sensibly we shall require to spend very little on 
medicine. 

* Give Nature fair play, and let her alone. “Do 
not,” said Napoleon, “ counteract the living principle ; 
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leave it the liberty of defending itself : it wdll do 
better than any drugs.” ‘ ^ 

With plenty of air, plenty of water, and moderfition 
in diet, most of us may enjoy the glorious feeling of 
health and strength, and eve;.i retain the spri/fg of 
youth until far on in age. ^ t 

I But hea“^ith is not merely a matter ofc^he,^^body* 
Anger, hatred, grief, and fear are among thmnfluences 
most destruptive of vitality.” ^ And, on the other 
hand, cheerfulness, good-humoiir, and peace of mind 
lare powerful elements of health. 

We are told that Lycurgus dedicated a little statue 
to the god of Laughter in each of the Spartan eating- 
halls. Most people, said Buffon, “might live to be 
older, but they' die of conceit and chagrin.” He was 
speaking of his own countrymen, but it is true of 
others also. 

When we rare out of sorts things get on our nerves,' 
the most trifling annoyances assume the proportions of 
a catastrophe, ^^t is a^ure sign that we need rest and 
fresh air. 

We often hear of over-pressure in children, and of 
older people who ha^e >vorked themselves .to death. 

I believe such instances are rare. In most cases it is 
not honest work, but excitement, worry, and anxiety 
which ruin the constitution. ItJleA^ess, dissipation, and 
self-indulgence have killed many more than gobd hard 
work. The brain requires exercise as well as the 
muscles. If you traim yourself tai early hours, temper- 
ance, and wise habits, work, even hard work, if only 
not excessive, will do you more good than harm. 

Most of us have at some time or another to pass 
through a period of sleeplessness. It is certainly most, 
depressing ; one feels as if some great misfortune were 
impending ; little diflRculties, which at other times it 
^ l)r. Richardson. 
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would be a pleasure lo surmount, appear insuperable ; 
the mind seems* to fly from everything pleasant, and 
broods over anything whioli has gone, or possibly may 
go, wrong. Do not^ however, despair ^ I believe sleejj- 
lessnefs iicver killed any one. Hut above all do not 
take dru^§ : that h che real danger. Prepare beforehand 
hrfippy thoifj^jhts for sleepless hours. Be as ifttle in the 
house and^as much out of doors as you possibly can, 
take things? as easily as you may, and depenAupon it, the 
blessing of sleep will one day return. If the sleepless- 
ness has not lasted too long* you ^will bo to a great extent 
repaid, for you will have learnt to know the blessing of 
sleep, which as a Tule we do not halfxippreciate. 

Many bodily ailments have their origin in the mind. 
Medical men have not to consider physical symptoms 
only, but will often And themselves face to face with 
the question — 

Caiisl tliuu not minister to a mind diseaseJ. * 

• Pluck fi'onntlic memory a rooted sorrow, 

Haze out the written troubP'S of llie brain 
And witli some sweet oblivious antidote 
CKiaiiSP the stulfd bosom of that perilous stulf 

Whjeh w'eiglis u])on the lu'art ? ^ 

• • 

Moreover, health is not only a great element of 
happiness, but it is ^sential to good work. It is not 
merely vPasteful but selfish to throw it away. 

It is impossible to do good work, — at any rate, it is 
inipossible to do our .best, — if we •overstrain ourselves. 
It is bad policy, because all work done under such 
circumstances will inevitably involve an additional 
period of quiet and rest afterwards ; but apart frpni 
this, w'ork so done will not be of a high quality, it will 
stow traces of irritability and weakness : the judgment 
• will not be good ; if it involves co-operation with 
* bliake»i)eare. 
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others there will be great possibility of friction and 
misunderstandings. Let any one try to make a sketch, 
and he will see at once that his hand is not steady, not 
under proper control, and this is not merely a matter 
of muscular fatigue, but of nervous exhaUstion. 
Labour ought to be enjoyed ; and to enjoy it, we must 
work steadily and energetically, but not incessantly, 
not neglecting food and rest, exercise and holidays. 

The weakening and lowering tendency ill-health 
is especially marked when it is self-incurred. On the 
other hand, there are some? who, through no fault of 
their own, are born to a life of suffering. In such 
cases it often seems as if Nature compensates for the 
weakness of the body by the clearness and brightness 
of the mind. ' We have all met some great sufferers, 
whose cheerfulness and good-humour are not only a 
lesson to us who enjoy good health, but who seem to 
be, as it were, raised and consecrated by a life of 
suffering. 
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• 

From the earliest times of which wc have any record, 
the wisest of men have urged the importance of 
education.^ 

‘^Of all treasure,” says- the Hitopiidesa, ^M\nowledge 
is the most precious, for it can neither be stolen, given 
away, nor consumed.” “Education,” says Plato, “is 
the fairest thing that the best of men can ^rer have.” 

Montaigne stated broadly that ignorance was “the 
mother of evil.” “Learning,” said I^uller, “is the 
greatest alms that can be given.” “ “Pouvoir,” said a 
French moralist, “sans savoir ejst fort dangereux.” 
An. ignorant life must always be. comparatively a dull 
one. It has been well said that Man needs knowledge, 
not merely as a meai^ of livelihood, but as a means 
oHife. , • 

Petrarch told us that what he cared for most was 
to learn, and Shakespeare probably expressed his own 
views in the words wh*ich he put into the mouth of 
Lord Say, that 

* Ignorance is the curse of God ; 

Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heaven. * 


^ It is, however, rather remarkable that, so far as 1 know, nO book 
has been expressl^'writteu for children until quite within recent years. 
^ Fuller’s Wiyrthies, 
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Solomon in a l)eautiful passage tells us that -- 

Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, < 

And the man that gettetli nudershinding : 

For the mercluindise of it is better, than t])(< im rcliandise of 
silver, 

And tlie gain thereof than fine gold. 

Slie iS more im'oious tlian rnl)i(*s : 

And all tin' things thou eanst desire 
Are^not to be eomparod unto her. 

Longtli of days is in her rigid hand ; 

And in lier left liand riehes and hoiioui’. 

’^ler ways are ways of pleasantness, 

\ And all her jiaths are peace.* 

And again — 

^ AVisdom is the prineijml thing ; tlierefore get wisdom : 

And with all thy getting get understanding. 

And yet the prevailing opinion was long in the 
opposite direction, especially as regai’ds girls. There 
was a Germit-n saying that the wardrolie was the 
library of women, and a French proverl) that girls 
should be kept either within the four evangelists or 
four walls. It is not so long since it was thought that 
neither poor j)eople on the one hand, nor gentlemen on 
the other, had anything to do with education. It was 
supposed to be a mere matter fer priests and monks. 
The very word “ clerk ” conveys this idea. 

Even so wise and good a man as Dr. Johnson laid 
it down almost as a self-evident axiom, that if evifery 
one learnt to read it would be impossible to find any 
one who would do the manual work of the world. 
iDr. Johnson was a great literary authority, and did 
not realise the dignity of labour. 

That was one stage. A second was that education 
had special reference to the business of Jife. That it 

* Troverbs. 
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I was necessary to be careful lest children should he 
J raised above their sUtion. That reading, writing, and 
I arithnl%tic only, were necessary for poor children, — 
reading and writing f§i the details of business, and 
Urithmgtic in order To keep accounts. 

This view was extefided to all departments of 
business.* Lord Eldon is reported to have selected his 
bankers (who must have Ueen very different from the 
present members of the firm) because, he said, they 
were the stupidest bankers in London, and that if he 
could find any stupider lie. w'ould move his account. 
Hazlilt maintained that boys who were intended for 
business should not be taught anything else. Any 
one, he snid, “will make money if he has no other 
• idea in his head.” 

That is the second stage. 

No\v we advocate Education, not merely to make 
the .nan the better workman, but the workman the 
better man. Victor Hugo well said that he wdio 
opon§ a school, closes a prisoti.” ^ 

“Most of our children,” said a Swdss statesman, 
“ are born to povert\% but we take care that they shall 
not grow' up to ignorance.” AVe .Jilso, in England, are 
now beginning to appreciate the* importance of educa- 
tion. Gray could not now^ say of our rural population 
that • 

. • . Knowledge to tUoir vyvs lu r auii»lc jiage, • 
Kicdi with the spoil.s of lime did ne’er unroll ; 

• Cliill penury rej*res.sed tlndr noble rage 

And froze the gellial »uirrent (ff the soul. 

Matthew’' Arnold tells us in his Culture and Anarchy 
that ther^ are still many wdio think that culture and 
sweetness and light are all moomshine. But this \?^as 
written in 1869 . 

The year 1870 , the year of the passing of the 
Education , A»ct* was a most ' important epoch in Vlie 
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social history of our country. At that time the 
number of children in our elementary schools was 

1.400.000. It is now over 5,000,000. And what 
has been the result ? First left me take the criminal 
statistics. Up to 1877 the nuUiber of persons in 
prison showed a tendency to increase. In that year 
the average number was 20,800. Since then it has 
steadily decreased, and now is only 13,000. It has, 
therefore, diminished in round numbers by one-third. 
But we must remember that the j>opulation has been 
steadily increasing. Since 1870 it has increased Ly 
one-third. If our criminals had* increased in the same 
proportion, they would have been 28,000 instead of 

13.000, or more than double. In that case then, our 
expenditure on police and prisons would have been at*^ 
least £8,000,000 instead of £4,000,000. In juvenile 
crime the decrease is oven more satisfactory. In 1856 
the number of young persons committed for indictable 
offences \^a’s 14,000. In 1866 it had fallen to 10,000 ; 
in 1876 to 70p0 ; ii^ 1881 to 6000; and, according to 
the last figures I have been able to obtain, to 5100. 
Turning to poor-rate statistics we find that in 1870 
the number of paupers to every thousand of the 
population was over 47. It had been as high jis 52. 
Since then it has fallen to 22, and in a parenthesis I 
may say I am proud to find that' in the metropolis we 
are 'substantially below the average. The proportion, 
therefore, is less than one-half of what it used to be. 
Our annual expenditure on {<he poor from rates is 
£8,000,000, and, supposing it had remained at the 
former rate, it would have been over £16,000,000, 
or £8,000,000 more than the present amount. If, 
then, we were now paying at the same rate as twenty 
years ago, the cost of our criminals would hate 
been £4,000,000 more than it is, and our poor-rate 
£8,000,000 larger. 
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I may add that the statistics of the •worst crimes are 
even more rom«rkabie and satisfactory. The .yearly 
average of persons sentenced to penal servitude in the 
five years ending in 18€4 was 2800, and that number 
has st^dily fallen, being for last year only 729, or but 
one quarter, notwithstancfing the increase of population. 
In fact eight of our convict prisons have become un- 
necessary, and have been applied to other purposes. 

As showing the close connection of ^crime and 
ignorance, I may also observe that, according to the 
laU returns which I have been able to obtain, out of 
157,000 persons committed to i)rison there were only 
5000 who could read and write well, and only 250 
who were what could be called educated persons. 

The folioMung table ^ illustrates in a striking manner 
the great and progressive decrease in the number of 
sentences for serious crime, and it will be seen that 
the iigures are all the more striking because, while the 
number of criminals has been falling, the population, 
on the other hand, has been rapidly rising . — 


Yearly average uuiubei of aoii tenet* 1 I 

on indictment to i>enal servitude in 1 

England and Wales. - j 

Estimated average 
jHipulation of England 
and Wales. 

5 years ending- - 
3l8t December 1859 . 

2589 

19,257,000 

Do. 

1864 ». 

2800 

20,370,000 

Wo. 

1869 . • . 

1978 

21,681,000 • 

1S74 . 

1622 

i 23,088,000 J 

Do. 

1879 . 

1633 

1 24,700,000 1 

• Do. 

1884 . 

14^ • 

26,313,251 1 

Do. 

1889,. . 

<18921 . 

945 

27,830,179 1 

Do. 

791 ; 

29,055,550 1 

Do. 

• 

' 1899 . 

770 

31,061,000 J 


It is moreover hardly necessary to point out that tJhe 
cost of the prisons and police is but a fraction of the 
expenchture caused by crime. 

^ Report of the Pir. of Convict Pri3ons,*1893. 
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It will not, however, I hope, he supposed that I 
should look at the question as a mere onatter of £ s. d. 
I have only referred to this consideration as a r^ply to 
those who object on the score o^ ex])eiise. 

Of course, I am aware tliat- various allegiances 
would have to be made, that ‘other circumstances have 
to be taken into consideration, and that these figures 
cannot claim any scientific Accuracy ; at the same tiine 
they are interesting and ’\icry satisfactory. Ignorance 
is indeed more expensive than education. ' 

The fact is that only a fj-action of the crime of the 
country arises from deliberate wickedness or irresistible 
temptation ; the great sources of crime are drink and 
ignorance. The happy results whicli have been* obtained 
are due, not only to the good which the children are taught 
in school, the habits of cleanliness and order wdiich they 
acquire, but to the fact that they are not learning the 
evil lessons of the streets, but ai e protected from the fatal 
teaching example of the criminal and the loafer. 

We are beginning J^hen to feel the advantage of 'Edu- 
cation in the diminution of the })Oor*rate ^ and the empty- 
ing of our prisons, showing the diminution of paupers and 
criminals, and es})ecially, I may add, of juvenile crime. 

It may, however, well be doubted whether we have 
yet devised the best system of education. There are 
three great questions wliich in li^e we have over and 
over'' again to answer. Is it "right or wrong? Is it 
true or false 1 Is it beautiful or ugly ? Our education 
ought to help us to answer the^ questions. 

The object of Education is to form men not simply 
to enjoy life, but to accomplish something in the life 
they enjoy. * 

'Nearly two centuries ago Bacon spoke of those who 
“ call upon men to sell their hooks and buy furnacef?, 

^ Of coiir«e I am here sixiuking of the rate for the maiiiteiiaHce of 
the poor. Many ether expenses are included in what is technically 
called the “ poor-rate.” 
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forsaking Minerva and the Muses as’ barren virgins, 
and relying upoh Yiiican.’^ We must not forsake 
Minerva and the Muses, but yet we have never suffi- 
ciently based our educafton on the Bible of Nature. 

Keating and Writing, Arithmetic and (Grammar do 
not constitute Education, any more than a knife, fork, 
an^‘ spoon constitute a diijner. Abraham, fsaac, and 
Jacob could neither read nor write, and probably were 
quite ignorant of the rule of three. • 

A have been often accused of attacking classical 
education. This, however, • I have never done. The 
Classics are a most important part of education, which 
it would be absurd to undervalue or neglect ; but they 
arc not thr whole, and yet our Education, as Charles 
•Buxton observed, “ too often consists in merely learn- 
uig the words which dead gentlemen of 2000 years ago 
would have used.” To neglect other subjects is, to 
use vdiecro’s metaphor, as if a man took of his 
right side only, and neglected the left. Much of our 
so-called classical education is, ho\vever, not even 
classical. So much attention and time are devoted to 
the grammar, that the' sense of the writers is lost. 
It is, in fact, a branch of Science, viz. Grammar, 
— not, hbwever, always taught scion tificail}^, or in the 
most interesting manner. Moreover, in our present 
system our boys arc^iuA taught to speak Latin^ or 
Greek ; aifd as an acme of absurdity, as a last precaution 
to render the instruction as useless as possible, they are 
trained to pronounce .the Words wry differently from 
the Komaiis or Greeks themselves, or indeed from the 
people of any other country, and even from the vScotch. 

The system fails to give any love of classical litera- 
ture. Thackeray, in his notes of a journey from 
Cornhill to Cairo, imagines the Greek Muse coming to 
him and asking if he were not charmed to find himself 
at Athens, to which he replies with more truth than 

F 
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politeness, “ Madam, your company in youth was made 
so laboriously disagreeable to me tfbat I cannot at 
present reconcile myself to you in age.” 

Moreover, important as they are, the Classics are only 
one side of Education. The^ very expression ‘^Literje . 
humaniores” shows how much in the old view Education 
should bd allied to humai^ sympathy — to the wicker 
kinsmanship which unites man to man. Shakespeare, 
we are tol(\ had “ small Latin and less Greel^.” Books, 
even with all the help they can receive from meditation 
and discourse, can. supply only part of education. Thei 
boy who has studied books only, who knows nothing| 
of Nature, nothing of the world in which we live, 
however learned he may be, however great a classical j 
scholar, is but a half-educated man after all. 

It Tias, moreover, been justly observed that much 
of our so-called education is “like reading a treatise 
on Botany f o a flower-bed, to make the plants grow.” ^ 

We have not only much to learn, but much to 
unlearn. i • 

While making these remarks I am far indeed from 
being ungrateful to schoolmasters. Theirs is a most 
laborious, exhausting, and responsible profession. 

(Nothing is more delightful than playing with fthildi'en. 
To teach them is a different matter. 

To give instruction in gramfiiar and " arithmetic is 
jjerfiaps fairly easy. “ Yes, tliis is easy ; bi&t to help 
the young soul, add energy, inspire hope, and blow 
tfie coals into a useful flame ; to redeem defeat by new 
thought, by firm action : that is not easy, that is the 
work of divine men.”^ 

Education is not intended to make Lawyers or 
Clergymen, Soldiers or Schoolmasters, Farmers or 
Artisans, but Men. “ I call a complete and generous 
education,” said Milton, “that which fits a man to 
^ Gumes at Truth ® Emerson. 
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perfonii justly, skilfully, and magnanimously all ;lie 
offices, both privite d.nd public, of peace and war.^ 
PhBdsophers have been too ready to suppose tiiat 
questions of fact can •be settled by verbal consider- 
ations# Plutarch Has an amusing discussion on the 
question, Which came first 1 the Hen or the Egg ? and 
oye consideration brought forward is that tha hen came 
first, because every one speaks of a hen^s egg and no 
one says an egg's hen, ^ 

It cannot be right to let our children grow up, so 
that • 

Unknown to them the subtle skill 
With which the artist eye can trace 
In rock and tree, and lake and hill, 

The outlines of divinest grace. ^ 

“If any imagine," says Jefferies, “that they will 
^nd thought in many books, they will be disappointed, 
jffhought dwells by the stream and sea, by*tke hill and 
|in the woodland, in the sunlight and free wind." 
Unfortunately, however, the streams* and sea, the 
forests and sunlight and fresh air, are less accessible to 
us than we could wish. Moreover, thought no doubt 
dwells in books too. But they must be used with 
judgment. Language is a very imperfect instrument 
of expression. It i^ not every boy that grows into a 
man. h^en the truth# of Arithmetic must be jased 
with caution. 

• It is probably from .the defects in our system 4>o 
which I have just alluSed, that ^o many fail to carry 
on any systematic self-education after leaving school. 
No doubt* we go on learning as long as we live : “ Live 
and learjj," says the old proverb ; but the question is 
whether we learn in a haphazard manner scraps of 
information which we light on in a newspaper or in a 


J Whittier. 
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novel ; or whether we carry on anything which can 
fairly be called self-training and education. 

I have elsewhere ^ given the views of oti€ high 
authority as to what might reasonably be expected, 
and will here quote the very simil&r opinion giiten by 
Professor Huxley : — 

I “Such education should enable an average boy of 
fifteen or sixteen to read and write his own language 
with ease and accuracy, and with a sense of literary 
excellence derived from the study of our classic writers : 
to have a general acquaintance with the history of Kis 
own country and with the great laws of social existence, 
to have acquired the rudiments of the physical and 
psychological sciences, and a fair knowledge of 
elementary arithmetic ^and geometry. He should have 
: obtained an acquaintance with logic rather by example 
than by precept ; while the acquirement of the elements 
of music and drawing should have been pleasure rather 
than work!” 

Such inforniation is most interesting. Many oT us 
have felt with John Hunter, the great anatomist, and 
could say that “ As a boy, I wanted to know about the 
clouds and the grasses, and why the leaves changed 
colour in the Autunm. I watched the Ante, Bees, 
Birds, Tadpoles, and Caddis Worms ; I pestered people 
with questions about what nolfody knew or cared 
anything about.” * « 

“I will only,” observes Locke iii his treatise on 
Education, “say this, one thing, concerning books, that 
however it has got the name, yet converse with books 
is not, in my opinion, the principal part of study ; 
^ there are two others which ought to be joined with it, 
each whereof contributes their share to our improve- 
i ment in knowledge ; and those are meditation and 
discourse. Reading, methinks, is but collecting the 
^ The Pleasures of Life, 
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[rough materials, amongst which a great deal mult be 
[laid aside as lisetes. Meditation is, as it* were, 
choosing and fitting the materials, framing the timbers, ? 
squaring and laying the stones, and raising the* 
buildiil^s; and discourse, with a friefid (for wrangling? 
in a dispute is of little use) is, as it were, surveying 
tbe* strucWe, walking in tihe rooms, and obftfrving the : 
symmetry and agreement of the parts, taking notice of 1 
the solidity or defects of the works, and the best way ; 
to, find out and correct what is amiss; besides that itj 
helps often to discover truths, and fix them in our| 
minds as much as either of the other two.” ' 



CHAPTER VII 

SELF-EDUCATION 

Education is the harmonious development of all our 
faculties. It begins in thl nursery, and goes on at 
school, but does not end there. It continues through ' 
life, whether we will or not. The only question is 
whether what we learn in after life is wisely chosen or 
picked up haphazard. ‘‘ Every person,” says Gibbon, 
“ has two educations, one which he receives . from 
others, and one more% important, which he gives 
himself.” 

What we teach ourselves must indeed always be 
more useful than w’hat we learn of others. . “ Nobody,” 
said Locke, ^‘ever went far in knowledge, ot became 
eminent in any of the Sciences, by the discipline and 
restraint of a Master.” , ^ 

You cannot; even if you would, keep your heart 
empty, swjept, and garnished; the only question is 
whether you will prepare it foi* good or evil. 

Those who have not distinguished themselves at 
school need not on that account be discour4|ged. The 
greatest minds do not necessarily ripen the quickest. 
If, indeed, you have not taken imins, then, though I 
will not say that you should be discouraged, still you 
should be ashamed ; but if you have done your best, 
you have only to persevere; for many of those who 
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hare never been able to distinguish thi^tnselves at 
school, have beem veiy successful iii after life. Wl arc 
told flhat Wellington and Napoleon were both dull 
boys, and the same is «aid to have been the case with 
Sir ls%ac Newton, Dean Swift, Clive, ^Sir Walter^ Scott, 
Sheridan, and many oth^r eminent men, 

.Evidently then It does not follow that^those Vrho 
have distinguished themselves least at school have 
benefited least. 

Genius* has been described as ‘‘an infinite capacity 
f(5r taking pains, which isjnot very far from the truth.l 
As Lilly quaintly says, “ If Nature plays not her part,! 
in vain is Labour; yet if Studie be not employed, ini 
vain is Nature.” ^ 

On the other hand, many brilliant and clever boys, 
for want of health, industry, or character, have unfor- 
tunately been failures in after life, as Goethe said, 
like plants which bear double flowers, but no fruit ” ; 
and have sunk to driving a cab, shearing sheep in 
Australia, or writing for a bare subsistence ; while the 
comparatively slow but industrious and high-principled 
boys have steadily risen and filled honourable positions 
with credit to themselves and advantage to their country. 

• Doubts as to the value of education have in some 
cases arisen, as Dr. Arnold says, from “that strange 
confusion between ignorance and innocence with which 
many penple seem to Solace themselves. Whereas, if 
you take away a man’s knowledge, you do not bring 
hhn to the state of an ^infant, bu^ to that of a brute ; 
and of one of the most mischievous and malignant of 
the brute creation,” ^ for, as he points out elsewhere, if 
men neglect that which should be the guide of their 
lives, they become the slaves of their passions, and* are 
left with the evils of both ages — ^the ignorance of the 
Child, and the vices of the Man. 

. ^ Arnold’s Chi'iatian iAfe^ 
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No one whose Education was well started at 'school 
would let it stop. It is a very low vbw of Education 
to suppose that we should study merely to s 6 l*ve a 
paltry convenience, that we should confine it to what 
the Germans call ‘‘ bread and buttefr studies, f 

The object of a wise education is, in the words of 
Solomon— IT 

. To know wisdom and inslriiotion : 

To perceive the words of understanding ; 

To receive the instruction of wisdom, ' 

Justice, and judgment, and equity ; 

To give subtlety to tlie simple, 

To the young man knowledge and discretion.^ 

A nian, says Thoreau, ‘‘ will go considerably out of 
his way to pick up a silver dollar ; but here are golden 
words, which the wisest Men of Antkpiity have uttered, 
and whose worth the wise of every succeeding age 
have assured us of.” 

A sad French proverb saj^^s, ‘‘ 8 i jeunesse savait, si 
vieillesse pouvait ” ; and a wise education will tend to 
provide us witli both requisites, with knowledge in 
youth and strength in age. Ex})crience, said Franklin, 
“ is a dear school, but fools will learn in no other.” 

It is half the battle to make a good start in .life. 

( Train up a child in the way he should go ; 

And when he is old, he will notMepart from it. 

Begin well, and it will be easier and easier as you 
go on. On the other hand, if you make a false start 
it is far from easy tb retrieve^ your i)08ition. It is 
difficult to learn, but still more difficult to unlearn. 

Try to fix in your mind what is best indDooks, in 
men, in ideas, and in institutions. We need not be 
ashamed if others know more than we do ; but we 
ought to be ashamed if we have not learnt all we can. 

^ Proverbs. 
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Education does not consist merely iii studying 
languages and » learning a numljer of facts. . is 
someflhing very different from, and higher than, mere 
instruction. Instruction stores up for future use, but 
educaikion sows seed which will bear fruit, some thirty, 
some sixty, some one hundred fold. 

Wisdom is the priiicipaUthiiig ; therefore get wisdom : 

I And with all thy getting get understanding.^ 


Knowledge is admittedly inferior to wisdom, but 
yet I must say that she has sometimes received very 
scant justice. We are told, for instance, that 


Knowledge is pioud that she has learnt so much ; 
Wisdom is humble that she knows no more.^ 


But this is not so. Those* who have learnt most 
are best able to realise how little they know. 

Even Bishop Butler tells us that “ Men of deep re- 
search and curious inquiry should just be* put in mind 
not«to mistake what they are doing. If their discoveries 
serve the cause of ^'i^tue and religion, in the way of proof, 
motive to practice, or assistance in it ; or if they tend to 
render life less unhappy, and promote its satisfactions ; 
then tl^y arc most usefully employed : but bringing things 
to light, alone and of itself, is of no manner of use, any 
otherwise than as ai enter tiiinment or diversion.” To 
bring an^’ thing to light*is an achievement in itself.* We 
may be sure that sooner or later it will be found useful. 

• It has again been ^unjustly said, that knowledge is 

A rude uni»rofitable mass, 

The mere materials with which wisdom builds. 

He would be a poor architect, however, who ^vas 
careless in the choice of materials, and no one can. foresee 
what the effect of “ bringing things to light ” may be. 

^ Ih:o verbs. Cowper. 
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Many steps ^in knowledge which at the time seemed 
practically useless, have proved most -mluable. 

Knowledge is power. “Knowledge of the ei'ectric 
telegraph saves time ; knowledge of writing saves 
human speech and locomotion ; knowledge of domestic 
economy saves income; knowledge of sanitary laws 
saves health and life ; knowledge of the laws of the 
intellect saves wear and tear of brain ; and knowledge 
of the laws of the Spirit— what does it not save 

“ For direct self-preservation,” says Herbert Spencer, 
“or the maintenance of life and health, the all-im- 
portant knowledge is — Science ; for that indirect self- 
preservation which we call gaining a livelihood, the 
knowledge of greatest value is — Science. For the due 
discharge of parental functions, the proper guidance is 
to be found only in — Science, For that interpretation 
of national life, past and present, without which the 
citizen cannot rightly regulate his conduct, the indis- 
pensable khy is-~^cience. Alike for the most perfect 
production and highest^ enjoyment of Art in alF its 
forms, the needful preparation is still — Science. And 
for purposes of discipline — intellectual, moral, religious 
— the most efficient study is, once more — Science.” 
“ He lives not at all,” says Balthazar Gracian* “ who 
knows nothing at all.” 

“ When I look back,” says Sir Joshua Fitch, “ on my 
own life, and think on the long-past school and college 
days, I know well that there is not a fact in history, not 
a formula in mathematics, not e rule in grammar, nOt 
a sweet and pleasant verse of poetry, not a truth in 
science which I ever learned, which has not come to 
me over and over again in the most unexpected ways, 
and proved to be of greater use than I could ever have 
believed. It has helped me to understand better the 
books I read, the history of events which are occurring 
* Kingsley, 
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round me, and to make the irhole outloolt'^ol life larger 
and more interesting.” 

^istly, I will quote Dean Stanley. “ Pure love |)f 
truth,” he says, “hdw very rare and yet how very 
beneftoent ! We do not see its merits at once : we do 
not perceive, perhaps, in this or the next generation, 
]iow widely happifiess is increased iii the wrld by the 
discoveries of men of science, who have pursued them 
simply and solely because they were attr^ted towards 
them by their single-minded love of what was true.” ^ 
Well then may Solomon say that 


A wise man will liear, and will increase learning.^ 


There is hardly any piece of information which will 
not come in useful, hardly anything which is not worth 
seeing at least once. There are in reality no little 
things, only little minds. 

“Knowledge is like the mystic ladder *in the 
Patriarch’s dream. Its base rests on the primeval 
earth — its crest is lost in the shadowy splendour of the 
empyrean ; while the great authors who for tradition- 
ary ages have held the chain of science and philosophy, 
of poesy and erudition, are the angels ascending and 
descend ihg the sacred scale, -and maintaining, as it 
were, the communication between earth and heaven,” ^ 
It is sad, however, to remember in how many cases 
the aurtiors of great* discoveries are unknown*; sad, 
not on their account, but because we should wish to 
femember them witji gratitucjp. Great discoverers 
have seldom worked for themselves, or for the sake of 
fame. 

1“ For Truth with tireless zeal they sought ; 

In joyless paths they trod : • 

Heedless of praise or blame they wrought, 

And left the rest to God. 


^ Stanley’s Li/e. 


* Proverbs. * Lord Beaconsheld. 
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But tliongli their names no poet wove 
In deathless song or story, ^ 

Their record is inscribed above ; 

Their wreaths are crowns o^ glory. ^ 

Attention and application to yoih* studies are^abso- 
lutely necessary to the enjoyment of life. If you give 
only half 3^ur mind to what you are doing, ' it wHJ 
cost you twice as much labour. 

It is sad to think how little intellectual enjoyment 
has yet added to the happiness of Man, anci yet the 
very word school (o-yoA^)) mea^it originally rest or enjoy- 
ment. It is most important, says Mr. J. Morley, “ both 
for happiness and for duty, that we should habitually 
live with wise thoughts and right feelings.'’ 

'^e brain of Man should be • 

The Dome of thought, the Palace of the Sonl.*^ 

“We are,” says Donne — 

“but farmers of ourselves, yet may, 

If we ca<ii stock our^jelves and thrive, uplay 
^lueh good treasure for the great rent day.” 

There is much in the creed of Positivists with which 
I cannot agree, but they have a noble motto — “ Lamour 
pour principe, I’ordre pour base, et le progres pour 
but.” r 

There are, however, says Emfcrson, many “ innocent 
men who worship God after the tradition of their 
fathers, b^it whose sense of duty has not extended to 
the use of all their faculties.” 

Man measures everything by himself. The greatest 
mountain heights, *and the depth of the ocean,' in feet ; 
our 'very system of aiithmetical notation is founded 
on the number of our fingers. And yet what poor 
creatures we are ! What poor creatures we are, and 
^ Dewart. * Byron. 
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how ^eat we might be! What a*manl and what 
is a man not ? * 

A.^man, says Pascal, is “res cogitans, id est 
dubitans, affirmans, rfegans, pauca intelligens, miilta 
ignorans, volens, ndlens, imaginans etiam, et sentiens.” 

Man, he says elsewhere, “ is but a reed, the feeblest 
tjiing iA Nature ; but he is a reed that dbhinks {nn 
roseau pensant). It needs not that the Universe arm 
itself to crush him. An exhalation, a dr^ of water, 
suffices to destroy him. But were the IJnive^^e to 
crush him, Man is yet nobler than the Universe, for 
he knows that he dies; and the Universe, even in 
prevailing against him, knows not its power.” 

What qualities are essctfitial for the perfecting of a 
human being ? A cool head, a warm heart, a sound 
judgment, and a healthy body. Without a cool head 
we are apt to form hasty conclusions, without a warm 
heart we are sure to be selfish, without a^ sound body 
we can do but little, while even the best* intentions 
without sound judgment may do mgre harm than 
good. 

If we wish to praise a friend we say that he is a 
perfect gentleman. What is it to be a gentleman 1 
asked Thackeray, “ is it to be honest, to be gentle, to 
be brave, to be wise ; and possessing all these quali- 
ties, to exercise th§m in the most graceful outward 
manner A gentleman, he adds, “ is a rarer thing 
than some of us think for.” Kings can give titles, but 
tHey cannot make geytlemen. JVe can all, however, 
be noble if we choose. 

“ That man,” says Archdeacon Farrar, “ approaches 
most nearly to such perfection as ""is attainable in 
human life whose body has been kept in vigo?ous 
health by temperance, soberness, and chastity ; whose 
mind is a rich storehouse of the wisdom learned both 
from experience and from the noblest thoughts which 
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his fellow-men have uttered; whose imaginatioh is a 
picture gallery of all things pure and Ifeautiful ; whose 
conscience is at peace with itself, with God, ancf with 
all the world, and in whose sjJirit the Divine Spirit 
finds a fitting temple wherein to dwell.” 

The true method of self-education, says John Stuart 
Mill, is to question all things : never to turn away 
from, any difficulty ; to accept no doctrine either -from 
ourselves oij from other people without a rigid scrutiny 
by negative criticism ; letting no fallacy or incoherence 
or confusion of thought, stop by unperceived ; above 
all, to insist upon having the meaning of a word 
clearly understood before using it, and the meaning 
of a proposition before assenting to it : — these are the 
lessons we learn.” iV*id these lessons we might all 
learn. 

In the earlier stages of Education at any rate all 
men might ^be equal ; neither rank nor wealth gives 
any substantial advantage. Sir W. Jones said of him- 
self that with the fortune of a peasant, he gave himself j 
the education of a prince. It was long ago remarked f 
that there was no royal road to learning : or rather 
perhaps it might more truly be said that all roads are 
royal. And how great is the prize ! Educatiofi lights 
up the History of the World and makes it one bright 
path of progress ; it enables u^ to appreciate the 
literifture of the world ; it opens for us the*^ book of 
Nature, and creates sources of interest wherever we 
find ourselves. , c * 

And if we cannot hope that it should ever be said 
of us that 

• He was a man, take him for all in all 

I shall not look upon his like again, ^ 


^ Shakespeare. 
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it mi^t at ?tny rate be true that 

^ He^iathjpfc daily beauty fii liis life, 

for we all have immort®,! longings in m. 

Ec^cation should be .so framed as to deepen ana 
strengthen our feelings •of reverence and admiration. 
If . it has not be^yti in all cases successful this has 
b*een the fault not of education itself, but of the 
spirit in which it has been too often undertaken. 
“For mei! have entered into a desire of learning and 
knowledge sometimes upon a natural curiosity and 
inquisitive appetite, sometimes to entertain their minds 
with variety and delight, sometimes for ornament and 
reputation, but seldom sincerely to give a true account 
of their gift of reason to the benefit and use of men. 
As if there were sought in knowledge a couch where- 
upon to rest a searching and restless spirit ; or a 
terrace for a wandering and variable mind to walk up 
and down with a fair prospect ; or a toVer of state 
for ‘a proud mind to rest itself upon; or a fort or 
commanding ground for strife and contention ; or 
a shop for profit or sale, and not a rich storehouse 
for the glory of the Creator and the relief of maa*s 
eatate.S^ * , 


^ Bacon. 



CHAPTER VIII 

ON LIBRARIKS 

A GREAT Englishman, Richard de Bury, Bishop of 
Durham, writing in praise of books more than five 
hundred years ago, well said : These are the masters 
who instruct us without rods and ferules, without hard 
words and anger, without clothes or money. If you 
approach them, they are not asleej) ; if, investigating, 
you interro^te them, they conceal nothing; if you 
mistake them, they never grumble ; if you are ignorant, 
they cannot laugh at •you. The library, therefore, of 
wisdom is more precious than all riches, and nothing 
that can be wished for is worthy to be compared with 
it. AVhosoever, therefgre, acknowledges himself; to be 
a zealous follower of truth, of happiness, of wisdom, of 
science, or even of the faith, muSf^ of necessity make 
himself a lover of books.” 

And if he could say this with truth so long ago, how 
much more may we do so now. Let ua just considci* 
how much better off wo are than Tic was then. In the 
first place, to say nothing of the advantages of })rint, 
how much cheaper books are. For the price of a little 
beerj or one or two pipes of tobacco, a man can buy as 
much as he can read in a month ; in his day, on the 
contrary, books were very expensive. Again, while 
our books are small and handy, theirs were ponderous, 
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immense, very inconvenient either to hold or read. 
Even ^ur most ‘learned books are in one sense l%ht 
reading. But, what is far more important, we have 
not only all the mo^t interesting books which De Buty 
could Command, but manyrfnore also. Even of ancient 
literature, much had been lost and has been re-discovered. 
In 'his day one might almost say that the 'hiovel was 
unknown. As regards Poetry he lived before Bhakos- 
peare or JVIilton, Scott or Byron, to say •nothing of 
more recent authors. We have the delightful ^aid 
fascinating A oyages of Captriin Cook, Darwin, Humboldt, 
and many other great travellers and explorers. In 
science, chemistry and geology have been created, and 
indeed the progress of discovery has made all the other 
sciences, — natural history, astronomy, geography, etc., 
far more interesting. 

Schopenhauer has ohsei’ved that though his Science 
never brought him in any income, it had aayed him a 
greai deal of expense. As a nation, we must gratefully 
Admit that science has not only reduced our expendi- 
fcfjro in various ways, but has added enormously to 
our income. Money spent on schools, libraries, and 
museums is rather an investment than an expense. 
We do"* not, however, advocate schools and Public 
Lib,^ries because they save our pockets, but because ^ 
they do so much to lighten and brighten the lives of 
.mr fellow-citizens. There is but little amusement in 
the liv06 of the very poor. 

I have been good-humouredly laughed at more than 
once for having expressed the opinion that in the next 
generation the great readers would be our artisans and 
mechanics. ^ 

But is not the continued increase of Public Libraries 
an argument in support of my contention 1 Before a 
Free Library can be started a popular vote must be 
taken, and we know that the clergy and the lawyers, 
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th« doctors and the mercantile men, form tut a small 
fraction of the voters. The Public Librarie| are called 
into being by the artisan and the smilffl^^shopKlteper, arid 
it is by them that they are mi.inly used. Books are 
peculiarly necessary to the working-men in our^^ownSj| 
Their life is one of much monotony. The savage ha 
a far more'^varied existence. , He must watch the habiti 
of the game he hunts, their migrations and feeding-’ 
grounds ; he must know where and how to fish ; 
every month brings him some fresh occupation and 
some change of food. He must prepare his weapons 
and build his own house ; even the lighting of a fire, 
so easy now, is to him a matter of labour and skill. 
The agricultiu*al labourer turns his hand to magjg 
things. He ploughs and sows, mows and.reapo. fS 
plants at one season, uses the bill-hook and the axe at 
another. He looks after the sheep and pigs and cows. 
To hold the plough, to lay 'a fence, or tie up p sheaf, 
is by no means so easy as it looks. It is riid of 
Wordsworth that a stranger having on one ( 
asked to see his stiidy, ^the maid said: “ 
master’s room, but he studies in the fields.” ine 
agricultural labourer learns a great deal in. the fields. 
He knows much mofe than we give him cr6di 
It is field-learning, not book-learning — but nor 
worse for that. ‘ I 

On the other hand, the man who works in^'a shop c 
manufactory has a much more monotonous life He is 
confined to one process, or, perhaps, even one part of a 
process, from year’s end to year’s end. He acquires, no 
doubt, a skill little short of miraculous, but, on the other 
hand, very narrow. If he is not himself to* become a 
mere animated machine, he must^ generally obtain, and 
in some cases he can only obtait^ f 3 necessary variety 
and interest from the use of books. There is happily 
flow son^e tendency to shorten the hours of labour*; 
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eifc^pC, indeed, in shops, and which is less satisfactory, 
thi^e are times ^hen work is slack. But the hohirs^f 
le^A shdidd not be hours of idleness ; leisure is one 
of the grandest blessiif^s, idleness one of the greatest 
curseiis-~ohe is the* source of happiness, the other of 
jnisery. Suppose a poor man has for a few days no 

S ork, what is he t^i^ do ? How is he to employ his time ? 
he has access to a Library it need no longer be lost. 
The reasons for educating our children a^^ply equally 
to the grown-up. We have now all over the country 
good elementary schools. AVe do our best to educate 
our children. We teach them to read, and try to give 
them a love of reading. Why do we do this ? Because 
we believe that no one can study without bling the 
better- for it, that it tends to make the man the better 
workman, and the workman the better man. But 
education ought never to stop, and the library is the 
school for the grown-up,,- There is a stoi^^that King 
Altreo, when a child, once set his heart on a book. 
“He shall have the book,’^ said his mother, “when he 
can ri ^11 it ; ” and by that title Alfred won it. Our 
children have learnt to read ; have they not also the 
same title to books ? Many of those who are not 
So'ciali^s in the ordinary sense* would be so if they 
LibiT ^^^ Socialism would have the effect which its 
^ 1 ^,* cates anticipate.* It is because we do not believe 
^nat Socfhlism in the ordinary sense would promote 
“the j^eatest good of the greatest number,” that we 
art not' Socialists. But the difficulties we feel do not 
apply to books. It is said that a poor woman on seeing 
the Sea for the first time was delighted. “It was 
grand,” sTie said, “to see something of which tl^ere 
was enough for everybody.” Well, there are books 
enough for every one, and the best books are the 
cheapest Beading is a pleasure as to which wealth 
giyes fiercely any advantage. This applies to few 
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other things. We who are engaged in the “puzzle of 
business ” seem always to wish for rathscjr more than we 
have. But in books fortune showers on us more .than 
we can possibly use. ‘‘ 

We are beginning to realise that education ohould 
last through life, that the education of our children 
should not be a mere matter of grammar and -qf 
words, but should include some training of the hand 
and eye ; 8^^, on the other hand, the life of the grown- 
up man and woman should not be altogether devoted 
to work with the hands or to the pursuit of money, but 
they should devote some time to the acquisition of 
knowledge, and the improvement of their minds. 
Why should not every one, moreover, add something 
to the sum of human knowledge ? however humble 
his lot in life, he may do so. We do not yet 
appreciate the dignity of manual labour, and there 
seems a general impression that science is something up 
in the cloudvS ; all very well for })hilosophers and men 
of genius, and« those who have the means of buying 
expensive apparatus, l^it for them only. This is 
quite a mistake. To whom do we owe our national 
progress ? Partly, no doubt, to wise sovereigns and 
statesmen, partly to* our brate Army and* NaVy, 
partly to the gallant explorers who i)aved the way to 
our Colonial Empire, partly to ^students and philo- 
sophers. But while we remember with gratitude all 
they have accomplished, we must not forget that the 
British workman, besides all be has done with his 
strong right arm, has used his brains also to great 
advantage. 

^Watt •Was a mechanical engineer; Henry Cort, 
whose improvements in manufactures are said to have 
added more to the wealth of ' than the whole 

value of the national debt, was v'ke son of a brick- 
maker; Huntsj^ian, the inventor of cast steel, was a 
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TvatcKinakar ; Crompton was a weaver ; ' Wed|; wood 
was a potter ; Brindley, Telford, Mushet, and Neilson 
were.Vorking men ; George Stephenson began life 
a cowboy at twopenc^ a day, and could not read till 
he wtls eighteen ; Daltyn was the son of a weaver ; 
Faraday of* a blacksmith; Newcomfen of a blacksmith; 
4rkwright began life a barber; Sir* Humphry 
Davy was an apothecary apprentice ; Boulton, “ the 
father of Birmingham,” was the son of a l3«ttonmaker ; 
VVatt of a carpenter. To these men, and others like 
them, the world owes a fh?ep debt of gratitude. AVe 
ought to be as proud of them as of our great generals 
and statesmen. 

We often hear of “ civilised nations,” and ix> doubt 
some arc more civilised than others. But no country 
is yet even approximately entitled to the name. We 
must try to make ours a real civilisation, and the 
establishment of libraries is certainly oie, step for- 
wards in the right direction. 

tVhen Household Suffrage was • passed. Lord 
Sherbrooke remarked that we must educate our 
masters, but it is even more important to enable 
them to educate themselves. 

* There are many wtose birth *is a sentence of hard 
labour for life ; but it does not follow that their life 
should on that accdlii4 be unhappy or uninteresting. 
Only if ffliey have few amusements, and little variety 
in their lives, all the more desirable is it that they 
should have access to good book^ 

One of our greatest men of science, Sir John 
Herschelj^ has told us that: “Were I to pray for a 
taste that should stand me in stead under every 
variety of circumstances, and be a source of happiness 
and cheerfulness to me during life, and a shield 
against its ills, however things might go amiss, and 
the world frown upon me, it would .be a taste for 
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reading. Give a man this taste, and the means of 
gratifying it, and you can hardly fail (H making him a 
happy man ; unless, indeed, you put into his hands a 
most perverse selection of boofis. You place him in 
contact with the best society in every peribd of 
'history, with the wisest, the wittiest, the tenderest, 
the bravest, and the pureat characters which harve 
adorned humanity. You make him a denizen of all 
nations, a contemporary of all ages. The world has 
been created for him.^^ 

Books are almost living beings. “Books,” said 
Milton, “ do contain a progeny of life in them, as 
active as that soul was whose progeny they are.” 
Great writers at any rate never die. 

He is not (lead whose glorious mind 
Lifts thine on high. 

To live in hearts we leave behind, 

1 Is not to die.” 

The Duke ‘'of Urbino, who founded the great 
library in that city, nfade it a rule that every book 
should be bound in crimson, ornamented with silver. 

Books are the accumulated treasures of bygone 
ages. Lamb used to say that tlere was more reason 
for saying grace before a new book, than before a 
dinner. ^ 

moreover, we remember how much^ is spent 
on drink, certainly no one can accuse us of extrava- 
gance on books. little our libraries cost us as 

compared with our cellars ! Most people look a long 
time at the best book before they would give the price 
of a bottle* of wine for it. It is rather sad to think 
that when we speak of a public-house, we think of a 
place for the sale of drink, v, a glad, however, to 
know that on all sides public-hou'ses are now rising for 
the supply, not of beer, but of books. 
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ON READING 

• 

Books are to Mankind what Memory is to the In->i 
di\iduaL They contain the History of our race, the 
discoveries we have made, the accumulated knowledge 
and experience of ages ; they picture for us the 
marvels and beauties of Nature ; help us in our difi5- 
culties, comfort us in sorrow and in suffering, change 
hours of ennui into moments of deligBt,* store oUr 
miiids with ideas, fill them with good and happy 
thoughts, which lift us out of and above ourselves. 

There is an Oriental story of two men : one was a 
king, who every night dreamt he was a beggar ; the 
ot^her was a beggar, \||io every pight dreamt he was a 
prince and lived in a palace. I am not sure that the 
king had very muc^ the best of it. Imagination is 
sometimes more vivid than reality. But, however cthis 
may be, when we read we may not only (if we wish 
it^ be kings and live in palaces, but, what is far better, 
we may transport o\Irselve8 to the mountains or the 
sea-shore, and visit the most beautiful parts of the 
earth, without fatigue, inconvenience, or expense. 

Give me,” says Fletcher — 

V 

** Leave to enjoy myself. That place that does 
Contain my books, the best companions, is 
To me a glorious court, where hourly I 
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Converse with the old sages and philoeophera ; 

And sometimes for variety I confer 

With kings and emperors, and weigh their counsel j 

Calling their victories, if unjdstly got, 

Into a strict account ; and in ^ny fancy 
Deface their ill-plaped statup. Can I tlien 
Part with such constant pleasures, to embrace 
Unaei*tain vaiiitietf t N’o, he it your care 
To augment a heap of wealth i it shall be miuti 

To increase in knowledge. ” 

• 

Books have often compared to friends. But 

E nong our living companions, inexorable Death often 
rries off the best and brightest. ' In books, on the 
ntrary, time kills the bad, and purifies the good. 

“The wise 

(Minstrels or sages) out of their books are clay ; 

And in their books, as from their graves, they rise 
Angels, — that side by side, upon our way, 

Walk ( With and warn us ! 

W e call some books immortal. Do. they live ? 

If so, believe me, Time hath made them pure, 

In books, the veriest wicked rest in peace — 

God wills that nothing evil should endure ; 

The grosser parts fly off and leave the whole, 

As the dust leaves jthe disembodied soul.” ^ 

Many of those who have had, as w’e say, all that 
this worlcl can give, have yet told us they owed much 
of their purest happiness to books. Ascham, in The 
Schoolmaster, tells a touching story of his last visit to 
Lady Jane Grey. He found Iver sitting in an oriel 
window reading Plato’s beautiful account of the death 
of Socrates. Her father and mother were hunting in 
the Park, the hounds were in full cry and th^ir voices 
came in through the open windo\^^^ He ‘expressed his 
surprise that she had not joined*'? .^m. But, said she, 

^ Bulwer Lyttou. 
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that all their pleasure in the Park is but a 

shadow to that J find in Plato.” 

Macaulay hacl wealth and fame, rank and power, 
and yet he tells us in^his biography that he owed the 
happiest hours of* his life to books. In a charming 
letter^ to a little, girl, l>e says, Thank you for your 
very pretty letter. I am always glad to^ make my 
Kttle girl happy, and notlfing pleases me so much as to 
see that she likes books, for when she is as old as I 
am she will find that they are better than %,11 the tarts 
and cakes, toys and plays and sights in the world. If 
any one would make me the greatest king that ever 
lived, with palaces and gardens and fine dinners, and 
wines and coaches, and beautiful clothes, and hundreds 
of servants, on condition that I should not read books, 
-I would not be a king. I would rather be a poor man 
in a garret with plenty of books than a king who did 
not love reading.” 

I Books, indeed, endow us with a whote« enchanted 
/palace of thoughts. There is a wider^ prospect, says 
Jean Paul Richter, from Parnassus than from the 
throne. In one way books give us an even more vivid 
idea than the actual reality, just as reflections are often 
more beautiful than Feal Natiy*e. All mirrors, says 
Ueorge MacDonald, “are magic mirrors. The com- 
monest room is a royin in a poem when I look in the 
glass.” , 

If a book does not interest us it does not follow 
that the fault is in the book. There is a certain art in 
reading. Passive reading is oi^ very little use. We 
must try to realise what we read. Everybody thinks 
they knosv how to read and write ; whereas very few. 
people rafttfcWell, or really know how to read. It 
not eiydugh to run our eye listlessly or mechanic^.y 
along the lines and turn over the leaves ; we mast 
oijjioavour to realise the scenes ..described, and^/ the 
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persons who are mentioned, to picture them in ’the 
“ Gallery of the imagination.” “ learning,” says 
Ascham, “ teacheth more in one year than expei>ience 
in twenty ; and learning teacheth safely when experi-^ 
ence maketh more miserable than wise. He haz^rdeth 
sore that waxeth wise by experience. An unhappy 
shipmaster,, is he that is niade cunning by many ship- 
wrecks, a miserable merchant that is neither rich not 
wnse but after some bankrouts. It is costly wisdom 
that is bought by experience. We know by experience 
itself that it is a marvelloijs pain to find out but a 
short way by long wandering. And surely he that 
would prove wise by experience, he may be witty 
indeed, but even like a swift runner, that runneth fast 
out of his way, and upon the night, he knoweth not 
whither. And, verily, they be fewest in number that 
be happy or wise by unlearned experience. And 
look well upon the former life of those few, whether 
your example be old or young, who without learning 
have gathered„,by long experience, a little wisdom and 
some happiness : an^ when you do consider what 
mischief they have committed, what dangers they have 
escaped (and yet twenty to one do perish in the 
adventure), then think# well with yourself, whether ye 
would that your own son should come to wisdom and 
happiness by the way of such exp'^rience or no.” 

The choice of books, like that of friends, is a serious 
duty. We are as responsible for what we'read as for 
what we do. A gopd book, in the noble words of 
Milton, “is the precious life-blood of a master spirit, 
embalmed and treasured up on'^^IpBsa to a life beyond 

iluskfn in his chapter oil tha ^^Ucrfoi^ 
well says, “ Let us be sure 
heaped up in her lap as they 
the circulating library, wet 
s pray of the fo unt of folly.” 
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T<f get the greatest amount, I will li^t irierely say 
of bgaeiit, but9 even of enjoyin^nt, from boohs, we 
must read for improvement rather than for amusemept. 
Light and entertaining books are valuable, jiist ^ 
sugai^is an important article of food, especially for 
children, but we cannot* live upon it. SomlJ novels are 
excellent, but too much devotion to them greatly 
diminishes the pleasure which may be derived from 
reading. - 

^ (Mo^eoVer, there are books which are no books^ and to 
read which is mere waste of time ; while there are other^ 
so bad, that we cannot read them without pollution ; if 
they were men we should kick them into the street. 
There are cases in which it is well to be warned against 
the temptations and dangers ,of lif^, but anything 
which familiarises us with evil, is itself an evil. 

So also there are other books, happily many others, 
which no one can read without being better for 
tnem. By useful literature we do not mean that only 
which will help a man in his business or profession. 
That is useful, no doubt, but by no means the highest 
use of books. The best books elevate us into a region 
of disinterested thought where personal objects fade 
ihtQ insignificance, and the troubles and the anxieties of 
the world are almost forgotten. 

Interruptions at •such a time are a positive cruelty, 
against which Hamerton makes a pathetic protesti 
“Suppose a reader perfectly absorbed in his author, 
an author belonging, very likel^y to another age and 
another civilisation entirely different from ours: Sup^ 
pose you are reading the Defence of Socrates in Plato, 
and have the whole scene before you as in a picture \ 
the tribunal of the five hundred, the pure Greek 
architecture, the interested Athenian public, the odious 
Melitus, the envious enemies, the beloved and grieving 
friends whose names are dear to us and" immortal ; 
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and ill the centre you see one figure draped Kike a 
poor man, in cheap and common cloth; that he years 
winter and summer, with a face plain to downright 
ugliness, but an air of such gentiine courage and self- 
possession that no acting could imitate it, an^I you 
hear the firm voice saying — 

Ti/xarat S’ oiV avrip'davdrov' Eleu. 


You are justt beginning the splendid paragra^)h where 
Socrates condemns himself to maintenance in the 
Prytaneum, and if you can only be safe from intorrup- ^ 
tion till it is finished, you will have one of those noble 
minutes of noble pleasure which are the rewards of 
intellectual toil.” 

No one can read a good and interesting book 
for an hour without being the better and the happier 
for it. Not merely for the moment, but the memory 
Remains withnis : stores of bright and hapjiy thoughts 
which we can call up when we will. 

“Eveij their phantoms rise before us, 

Our loftier brethren, but one in bloo<l ; 

At bed and table they lord it o’er us, 

With looks of beauty and words of good.” 

Bret Harte, describing a scene., at a miners’ camp 
in the far West, says — 

“The roaring eauip fire, with nulc humour, painted 
The ruddy tints of health, c 

On haggard face and form that drooped and i'aiuted 
In the fierce race for wealth. 

Till one arose, and from his pack’s scant treasure 
A hoarded volume drew, 

And cards were dropj>ed from of listless leisuro 

To hear the tale anew. b . 

And then while round tlnmi sh allows gutheivd faster, 

And as the firelight fell, 
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fie road aloud the book whorcin the mastetj 
Has writ §f ‘little NelL' 

Perhaps ’twaa boyish fancy — for the reader 
• Was youngest of t^iem all,— 

But, as he read,/rom clustering i»ine and cedar 
• A silence seemed to |all, 

The fir-trees gathering closer in the siiadow, 

Listened in eyery spra;^, 

Wliilo the whole cani}), with ‘Nell ' on English meadows, 
Wandered and lost their way.” 

English literature is the birthright and inheritance 
of the English race. We have produced and are 
producing some of the greatest of i)oets, of philosophers, 
of men of science. No race can boast a brighter, 
purer, or nobler literature, richer than our commerce, 
more powerful than our arms. It is the true pride 
and giory of our country, and for it we cannot be too 
thankful. 



CHAPTER X 


PATRldTISM 

If ever there was a country foi* which a^man might 
work with pride, surely it is our own. 

“ 0 England ! model to thy inwaid gi*eatness, 

Like little body with a mighty heart.” 

As regards size, a mere speck on the Ocean; and 
yet more than^half the ships on the AVide Seas fly the 
British Flag. 

No doubt the geographical position is favourable. 
Our climate is genial and yet bracing ; and the silver 
streak has saved us from many wars. 

“This scej)tr’d isle, 

This earth of majesty, this^seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi* Paradise, 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 
Against infection, and the hand of war. 

This happy breed of men, tliis little world, 

This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a wall 
Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less hapjuer lands.” ^ 

An orator in the United Stsies is said to have 


^ Shakespeare. 
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described his country as being bounded tiie South 
by the Equator^ on the East by the Atlantic Ocee:?, on 
the I^orth by the Aurora Borealis, and on the West by 
the setting sun; we can say with more truth that the 
Sun never sets on the British Empire. 

“ Britannia needs no bulwark, 

No towers al«ig the steep ; 

Her march is o’er the mountain waves, 

Her home is on the deep.” ^ 

Mn the words of an American Statesman, ^‘Her flag 
waves on every sea and in every port, and the morning 
drum-beat of her soldiers, following the sun and keep- 
ing company with the hours, circles the earth with one 
continuous strain of the nmrtial airs of England.” 

But we may reflect with sfill greater satisfaction 
that our soldiers are everywhere present not as enemies, 
but as friends and protectors. The ny^tto of our 
Volunteers, “ Defence, not Defiance,” is equally appli- 
cable to our Army and Navy. , 

This great Empire has grown up gradually. We 
owe it to the energy and industry of our forefathers, 
and we must indeed be degenerate, if we do not feel 
that ‘‘ Come what come may,” we are bound to hand 
it down to our children, not merely unimpaired, but 
strengthened and improved. 

In our history there has no doubt been much to 
regret. But yet as contrasted with that of other 
motions, it has been comparatively bloodless. 

Apart from actual war, no country with so long a 
history has been stained by so few crimes ; we have had 
no massacres, no Reign of Terror, no Sicilian Vespers. 

In war we have shown much generosity to our 
enemies. At the end of the Great Struggle with 
Napoleon, when the power of France was crushed, and 

^ Campbell, 
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the Allies occupied Paris, we agreed to terms Which 
left Fnince her territories and colonies intact (oy the 
sole condition, as regards the latter, that she would 
agree to surrender the slave ft'ade), and free from 
debt, while we ourselves had incurred one, riSainly 
arising from the war, of over £900,000,000 ! When 
we look back on the terms, our statesmen beha\ne(J 
with a generosity which was perhaps hardly wise ; and 
we can scairely wonder that some Frenchmen claim 
Waterloo as a French victory. At any rate the terms 
of peace were far more favourable to them than to us. 

I have mentioned the restoration of the French 
Colonies — a small part of the exertions and sacrifices 
made to put down the Slave Trade. We paid Portugal 
£300,000 and Spain £400,000 to induce those counti*ies 
to give up the traffic. For more than half a century, 
at a time when we had a cnisliing del)t, and were 
far less pra*perous or powerful than we are now, 
we kept a squadron on the West Coast of Africa, 
at an annual cost estimated by Mr. Gladstone wbeii 
Chancellor of the ll^cchequer at £700,000 a year, 
and at a great saci‘ifice of valuable lives. We paid 
the West Indies and Mauritius £20,000,000 to free 
their slaves. Altogether the noble efforts to put down 
this abominable traffic must have cost the country 
nearly if not (piite £100,000,000 sterling. 

Other countries have drawn a considerable portion of 
their revenue from their colonies and dependencies. 

The Athenians exatted a large annual contributioii 
from their allied states ; this formed, indeed, a very 
important portion of their revenue. With the Romans 
it was a cardinal principle of taxation that the provinces 
were to defray the expenses of t]j,e empire. When they 
conquered Sicily they took a ^ of the field produce, 
and five per cent of the value of all exports and 
imports. Coming down to more recent times, otner 
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countries — as, for instance, Spain, Portugal, and 
Holland — have* derived considerable revenues from 
their .colonial possessions. 

Very different has-been the conduct of England. 
Far fpom deriving* any^ revenue from our Colonies, 
wo have spent enormous sums of money for their 
l^nefit. So far I ha vp. been able to ascertain, no 
account has been published showing the amount spent 
by the mother-country in the Colonies befcy-e the year 
18.59; but from 1859 to 1869 it amounted to more 
than £41,000,000, and no doubt for many years 
previously the amount was much over £4,000,000 
a year. 

Moreover, the actual expense to the mother-country 
was considerably greater, because the return does not 
include the cost of arms, accoutrements, barracks, 
hospital and other stores, nor any proportion for 
recruiting expenses, head -quarter expen%e.^ or non- 
effective charges. 

It may bo said that our Mediterranean military 
ox]ienditure can hardly be called ‘^colonial,” and it is 
of course true that we could not expect such stations 
as Malta and Gibraltar to pay their own expenses. 
On the other hand, our great reilson for keeping them 
up is in order to protect our communications with 
India and Australia ; •and we might well ask why the 
burden of maintaining these communications should fall 
altogether on us, — why some part of the cost should 
nol be borne by India, and the Australasian colonies. 
Moreover, the above-mentioned expenditure refers only 
to the troops on service out of the mother-country ; 
but inasmuch as even the troops at home are available 
in case of need (and after due provision has been 
made for our own safety) for colonial purposes, we might 
well expect to receive some contribution towards the 
perffianent expenses. 
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Our national accounts show no sum devoted 
nominally to naval expenses on account of our 
Colonies; yet, in fact, this country bears almost the 
whole of the naval expenses, which, if the Colonies 
were independent, would fall on them. For them we 
act as the police of the seas ; Iheir shores are protected 
at our expense. What a saving this is to them, little 
consideration is required to show : 35,000,000 of 
Englishmei^j in Great Britain and Ireland pay over 
£24,000,000,^ a year for naval purposes ; 300,000,000 
of our fellow-countrymen in the Colonies and India 
pay scarcely anything. 

Take, again, the case of India. It is hardly 
necessary to say that India makes no direct contribu- 
tion to the general expenses of the Empire, nor to 
those home charges from which she, like our Colonies, 
derives great advantage. No English labourer, no 
English taxj, payer, derives a penny of direct advantage, 
or pays a penny less towards the revenues of the 
country, because we hold India. 

So far as military expenditure is concerned, the 
greatest care is taken that India should pay nothing 
beyond what is necessary for the troops actually on 
duty there. It is amusing, if so serious a subject can 
be amusing, to see how energetically the India Office 
resists any application made by the War Ofl5ce for any 
charge beyond what the Indian authorities regard as 
absolutely necessary. 

As regards the Navy also, India is treated with the 
utmost liberality. That she derives a great advantage 
from our fleet cannot be doubted. It saves her from 
a heavy expense, which she must have otherwise 
incurred ; she contributes to it, however, only the 
small sum of £70,000 a in addition to which 

she spends about half a milii'hi on steam-tugs, inland 
vessels, pilotage allowances, port charges, etc. 

1 Now (1900) over £24,000,000. 
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Oilr honest effort and desire has bJeii io govern 
Indifi^for the b^efit of the people of India. Wfc may 
have, made mistakes there, as we have made mistakes 
at home, but these ha^e been the principles on v^hich 
we hai^e governed TiulLa. 

That they have benefited hitherto by our rule 
(jannot, I think, be deyied. Dr. Hunter^ tells us 
that in Orissa the Rajah's share was 60 per cent of 
the crop ; the mildest native governments took 33 
per cent; our Government costs only from 3 to 7 
per cent. No one can doubt that the taxes of our 
Indian fellow-countrymen are lighter, their lives and 
property more secure, than if they had remained 
under native rulers ; and it is at least certain that 
India does not contribute a penny to our English 
revenue. That we are loved in India cannot perhaps 
be maintained, and "would be probably too much 
to expect. That our Government is respected will 
hardly be denied. 

/ I'hat our rule is moreover not ifhpopular was, 
I think, clearly shown during the Mutiny. Our 
countrymen behaved like heroes from the highest to 
the lowest, but yet if our Government had been 
characterised by avarice and •injustice — if, on the 
whole, we had not been trusted and respected by the 
population of India*-~we must then have been swept 
into the sea. The bravery of our gallant troops, the 
skill of their officers, would, under such circumstances, 
have availed little. Jhe people of India did not, 
however, take any active part against us, and their 
behaviouy in that crisis was a magnificent testimony 
to the mode in which we have fulfilled our great trust. 

Captain D. Stewart, in his adventurous ride from 
Agra to Delhi during the Mutiny, observed that the 
native^, thinking our rule was over, at once began 

* Our Indian Unipine, 
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fortifying their villages in preparation for the aYiarchy 
and troubles which they foresaw must follow.^ 

An eminent Frenchman, M. "Barthcilemy Saint- 
Hilaire, late Foreign Secretary 4n M. Thiers’s Govern- 
ment, has borne generous testimony to the beneficence, 
and justice of our rule in' India, which, he says, 
“merite que tous les amis de Thumanite et de -Ja 
civilisation en souhaitent le succes. Faire I’c^ducation 
politique et morale de deux cent cinquante millions de 
nos semblables est* une tache prodigieuse, qui, noble- 
ment commenc^e avec ce ‘si^de, exigera, pour etre 
enti^rement accomplie, une suite d’etforts dont on ne 
saurait pr^ciser la duree.” ^ We have to face, he truly 
says, a difficult problem, but it is very gratifying to be 
assured that we have the “ applaudissements sinc('‘res 
de tous les esprits i^claires et impartiaux.” 

The opihion which other races have formed of our 
rule is well shown by the history of such places a's 
Hong-Kong and Singapore. In the former, says Mr. 
Wood, “we find a small barren island, which, at‘ the 
time of its cession ^ Britain, was inhabited by a few 
handfuls of fishermen, now crowded by tens of 
thousands of Chinese, who have crossed from the 
mainland because they know that under British rale 
they would be free from oppressive taxation, would 
be governed by just laws, and wcAild be able to carry 
on a thriving and profitable trade.” Again, in the 
once almost uninhabited island of Singapore, we see 
an immense population attracted from China, the 
Malay Peninsula, and India, by a similar cause. 

Take, again, the case of Java, “ During the five 
years of the British possession,” says HeeTen, “so 
wise and mild an administration was exercised that 
after the restoration it o have been difficult 

^ Roberts, Forty-one Years in India, 

^ VInde Anglaise, 
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•for ‘the natives and Europeans to accustom tHemselves 
again to Dutcl^ dominion. Ouring the short time it 
was #1 the possession of Britain, a clearer lighl was 
shed bver this remarka];>le island than was done d’lririg 
the t\^ whole centuries of the dominion of Holland.” 

Passing to America,* I may qu )te the striking 
testimony of an American bishop, Bishop "^hippie of 
Minnesota, who thus • coiftrasts the relations of the 
United States and of Great Britain with the Indians 
in their respective territories 
' “ On one side of thediije (he says) is a nation that 
has spent 00 0,000 in Indian wars ; a people that ■ 
have not 100 miles between the Atlantic and the 
•Pacific which has not been the scene of an Indian 
massacre ; a Government which has not passed twenty 
years ’without an Indian war; not an Indian tribe to 
whom it has given Christian civilisation ; and which 
cel€d)rates its Centenary by another bloody^ Indian war. 
Oi the other side of the line are the same Anglo-Saxon 
rac€f, and the same heathen. They have-not spent one 
dollar in Indian Wrs, and have had no Indian massacres. 
Why ? In Canada the Indian treaties call these men 
‘ the Indian subjects of Her Majesty.’ When civilisa- 
tion approaches tluim they are pkced on ample reserva- 
tions, receive aid in civilisation, have personal right in 
property, are amenable to law and protected by law, have 
schools, and Christian people send them the best teachers.”^ 

It is sometimes said — most unjustly^ — that Ireland 
has been hardly dealt with. On, the contrary, she has 
a much larger representation than she is entitled to, 
•either by population or by her contribution to the 
Imperial* revenue ; her taxes are the same as purs, 
except that we pay some that are not levied in 
Ireland, namely, Land Tax, House UutyT^, Railway 
Tax, Assessed Taxes ‘ amounting to over £700,000 a 

^ See Appendix. 
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year, and others ; from 1 800 till now the people of 
Great Britain have paid the enormous sum of 
c£700, 000,000 in taxes which were •not levi^ in 
Ireland; till 189G her farmers* paid a lower rate of 
Income tax than ours, and Irish kind is take^ at a 
lower figure for valuation thah English ; she has had 
subvention^ in aid of rates far larger in proportion than 
England or Scotland ; and liberal grants of money — as, 
for instance^ £8,000,000 at the time of the famine. It 
is sometimes said that the duty on Spirits presses 
unduly on Ireland. But the duty on Beer is 

almost entirely paid in England, even as regards the 
duty on Spirits, Great Britain pays 92 per cent, Ireland 
only 7*90 per cent. I am sure it is the wish of 
Englishmen and Scotsmen to treat Ireland with justice 
and all reasonable liberality. 

Peace, we know, hath her victories as well as war, 
and if we tjirn to the history of human progress we 
have equal reason to be proud of our forefathers. 

The English tongue is rapidly spreading and bids 
fair to become the general language of the human 
race. Yet it is not so very long ago that Bacon asked 
Dr. Playfair to translate The Advancement of Learning 
from English into Latin, because ‘‘the privateness of 
the language wherein it is written, limits my readers,'^ 
and its translation into Latin “ wq^ild give the work a 
second birth.” 

No country can boast a brighter, purer, or nobler 
literature. Perhaps it may be said that as an English- 
man I am prejudiced. By common consent, however, 
Shakespeare stands out unique and pre-eminent in the 
literature of the world. Chaucer, Bacon,' Milton, 
Spenser, and many others, to say nothing of more 
recent authors, are also a j to our nation. 
Becently a leading Italian Journal instituted a vote 
as to the blast books in the world. A large number, 
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indeed several hundreds, of subscribers gave their 
views, and out the first eight books — one being the 
Bible^no less than four were English. 

Take again our Qommercial policy. All other 
countijes endcavouf to check foreign +rade, and to com- 
pel their colonies and de|fendencies, by the imposition of 
heavy duties, to Uijb the products of the mother-country. 
The commercial policy of Ml countries except England, 
says the great American economist, Mr. Wells, ^ is “ based 
on the theory that commerce can benefit one Country only 
at’ the expense of another.’’ We alone open our ports 
and impose no* restrictions on the trade of other countries. 
*VIn this jespect,” ho says, “England stands alone. No 
Mother nation has adopted a similar policy.” He proceeds 
to apply this illustration to the Hawaiian Islands, and 
to the territory in dispute between Venezuela and British 
Guiana, If they become British they will be fully open to 
the whole world ; in any other case all foreign trade will 
be jealously excluded as far as possible by heavy duties. 
Our* policy is, we believe, wise as well as^generous. 

In the history of Invention and Discovery the name 
of Watt wiir^be always associated with the Steam 
Engine, of Stephenson with the Locomotive, Wheat- 
stone with the Electric Telegraph, Arkwright with the 
Spinning-Machine, Hargreaves with the Jenny, Fox 
Talbot with Photography. 

In Medicine the circulation of the blood was dis- 
covered by Harvey, Vaccination by Jenner, Ausesthetics 
wre brought into use by Simpspn, and the antiseptic 
treatment in cases of wounds and operations by Lister. 
In Science we have many great names : Bacon and 
Newton, ‘Young and Darwin, Davy, Dalton, Cavendish, 
Faraday, Herschel, William Smith, Lyell, Murchison, 
Owen, Tyndall, Huxley, and many others. 

I do not mention these facts as any credit to us. They 

^ See Appendix. 
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are a great honour to our fathers, and we are proud of 
them, but they impose on us a grave responsibility. 

Well then may we all join in Milton’s prayet^ ^^0 
Thou, who of Thy free grac^ didst build up this 
Brittanick Empire to a glorious and enviable ^height, 
with all her daughter islands •about her, stay us in this 
felicitie.” , But we must not be content to pray only 
for tliis great boon ; we raiist endeavour to deserve it. 
We must remember that the deepest force is the 
stillest : that not by material, but by moral* force, are 
men and their actions goverped.” ^ 

England has a right to expect that “ every man will 
do his duty.” She says to each of us, “ I have done ajl 
this for thee ; what hast tliou done for me ? ” ^ 

When, indeed, we look back on the whole history of 
the past, it is not, I think, too much to say that our 
country has exercised its great trust in a wise and 
liberal spirit, and governed the Empire in a manner 
scarcely less glorious than the victories by which that 
Empire was won. Is it a dream to hope th^t the time 
may come when the wh^le English-speaking people may 
form one great nation ! 

I may perhaps be thought to be too partial to, and 
too proud of, my own country. The facts, however, 
speak for themselves. Moreover, as Maurice well says, 
that man is most just, on the avhole, to every other 
nation, who has the strongest feeling of attachment to 
his own.” The love of one’s country elevates the con- 
ception of citizenship raises us above the petty cirele 
of personal and even family interests, to the true width 
and splendour of national life. The real imperial spirit 
is not one of vainglory, but of just pride in the exten- 
sion of our language and literatur^^^ of our people, and 
our commerce, on land and sea -p u a deep sense of 
the great responsibility thus imposed upon us, 

^ Carlyle. 
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CITIZENSHIP 

have all some voice in the Government of the 
rcountry, and one of the most important of our duties is 
to fit ourselves for that great responsibility. This 
requires study and thought as ^tell as mere good-will. 
The very magnitude and extent of our Empire is itself 
a source of danger. We govern many races of men, 
some of them with ideas and aspirations very different 
from our own. Look at India. The^ population is 
nearly ten times as large as that of England, and is 
broken up into races very different in race and creed. 
The true Hindoo belongs to the same great race of 
men as we do : he speaks a language not only similar 
in origin and in structure, but even retaining some of 
the same words. 'Jhe word ‘‘poor,” with which so 
many Indian names of' places end, corresponds to our 
“borough,” and is as common a termination as with us. 
Eiit the Hindoos are only a ijection of the Indian 
population ; they are more nearly allied to us in blood 
than to the Dravidian races of the South, or the Malay o- 
Chinese "of the East, though time and distance have 
created great differences. They are in sharp religious 
conflict with the Mohammedans, who were, and would 
^jrobably be again if we left, the dominant power. 

But India, though jierhaps the greatest, is ouly one 
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of our responsibilities. All over the world wo come 
in contact with other powerful nations. ^ Questions arise, 
and will continue to arise, which require tact, modera- 
tion, and forbearance on both , parts. Our statesmen 
must know when to give way, and where to staiyl firm, 
and the people must know whom to support. 

The history of Man has shown us a succession of 
Great Empires which have crumbled to the dust, 
Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Rome, have risen and sunk. 
In more recent times Genoa and Venice have flourished 
to a great extent as we do now by “ ships, colonies, 
and Commerce.’’ If we are to escape their fate, we 
must avoid their mistakes. 

“ A thousand years scarce serve to form a state ; 

I All hour inay. l£|.y it iu the dust.”^ 

As regards our foreign policy, it is no less our 
interest than our duty to maintain the most friendly 
relations with other countries. Nations often un- 
fortunately regard others as enemies. And yet a 
clearer light shows thiirt we are human, and ought to 
be friends. A Welsh preacher once illustrated this in 
a homely and yet striking manner. He was out walk- 
ing one day, he said, and on the opposite hill he became 
aware of a monstrous figure ; as he approached he saw 
it was a man, and when he came ,up close, he found it 
^as his br other. 

Other nations are not only Men, but brothers, and 
their interests are in many ways bound up with ours. 
If they suffer, we suffer with them ; whatever benefits 
them; benefits us. The greatest of British interests 
are the peace and prosperity of the world. The 
glamour of War has dazzled the imagination of Man- 
kind. We are told of the id circumstance of 

glorious war,” that every soloror carries a Field- 

* Byron. 
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Baton in his knapsack, etc., anH we fail to 
realise the infinj^e i^isery which it has inflicted on the 
huma^ race. 

The carnage and gyifFering which war entails are 
terribly to contemplate, and constit^ite an irresistible 
argument in favour of Arbitration. The present 
state of things is'li disgrace to human nature. There 
may be some excuse for barbarous tribes who settle 
their disputes by force of arms, but that civilised 
nations should do so is not only repugnant to our 
moral, but also to our common sense. At present 
even the peace establishments of Europe comprise 
3f600,000 men ; the war establishments are over 
^0,000,000, and when the proposed arrangements are 
completed, will exceed 20,000,000. The nominal 
cost is over £200,000,000 annually, but as the 
Continental armies are to a great extent under 
conscription, the actual cost is far larger.^ Moreover, 
if these 3,500,000 men were usefidly employed, and 
takhig the value of their labour only adt £50 a year, 
we must add another £175,000,000, bringing up the 
total expenditure of Europe on military matters to 
£375,000,000 a year! Of course there are deeper 
and graver considerations tham questions of money ; 
but yet money represents human labour and human 
life. It is impossilje for any one to contemplate the 
present naval and military arrangements without the 
gravest forebodings. Even if they do not lead to war, 
/ they will eventually end in bankruptcy and ruin. 

The principal countries of Europe are running 
deeper and deeper into debt. During the last twenty 
years the debt of Italy has risen from £483,000,000 
to £516,000,000; that of Austria from £340,000,000 
to £580,000,000; of Russia from £340,000,000 to 
£750,000,000; of France from £500,000,000 t6 
£1,300,000,000. Taking the Government debts of 
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the world together, they amounted in IWO to 
£4,000,000,000 — a fabulous, terribly, and crushing 
weight. But what are they now ? They have risen 
to over £6,000,000,000, and arg still increasing. 

By far the greater part of t^is enormoi^s, this 
appalling, burden is repre^^ented by no valuable 
property, has fulfilled no useful purpose ; it has been 
absolutely wasted, or wh/it, from an international 
point of view, is even worse, thrown away on war, or 
in preparalJion for war. In fact, we never *now have 
any real peace ; we live practically in a state of war, 
happily without battles or bloodshed, but not without 
terrible sufferings. Even in our own case, one-thM 
of our national income is spent in preparing for future'^ 
wars, another third in paying for past ones, and only 
one-third is left for the government of the country. 
Of course these figures are very different now — alas! 
they tend, not however through any fault of ours, 
the wrong* way. Our interests at stake are enormous, 
and the interqLsts of nations are so interwoven that 
every war now is in fadt a civil war. 

Though not a “ peace-at-aiiy-price ” man, I am not 
ashamed to say I am a peace-at-almost-any-price man. 
No doubt there are some vital questions which cannot 
be referred to Arbitration, but Earl Bussell, a very 
high authority, said that there had not been a war for 
the last hundred years which might not well have been 
settled without recourse to arms. 

The last time I saw M. Gaiijbetta, we talked ovSr 
this subject, and he said in his usual animated manner 
that if the present rate of expenditure be maintained 
the day will come when Frenchmen wilF* all be 
“ beggars in front of barracks.^' ^Jt has not only been 
maintained but increased. 

The condition of Europe cannot then be viewed 
without alarm. Russia is honeycombed with Nihilism, 
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(xermtfny alarmed by Socialism, France honeycombed 
by -^archy, a«id .tending to national bankruptcy. 
There is no justification, no excuse, for recent 
Anarchist crimes, but ciothing happens in this world 
withoiit a cause. TUontinental workmen are working 
terribly long hours for very low wages. If any one 
will read the recent reports from Italy he will see the 
miserable condition of agricultural labourers in that 
country ; the wages of workmen in continental countries 
are very low, and their hours long ; while the sniall 
proprietors in France and elsewhere are no better off. 

I sympathise very much with the desire for an eight 
kffurs’ day, but the resolution passed in Hyde Park 
(1892) wisely insisted that it should be international. 
If, however, the present military^ system is maintained 
no relaxation of hours is possible. The only way to 
secure the “ eight hours is to diminish military expen- 
diture. The taxation necessary to support the army 
and navy compels every man and woman in Europe to 
work at least an hour a day more th?jm they other- 
wise need. In fact, the religion of Europe is not 
Christianity, but the Worship of the God of Waj. We 
cannot, alas I prevent war, but we may at least throw 
oilr weight into the scale of peace ; endeavour ourselves} 
to maintain friendly relations with foreign nations, and! 
treat them with courtesy, justice, and generosity. 

Many countries attempt to wage war upon one 
another, quite as foolishly, by fiscal restrictions. 

Cowper observes tlw-t — • 

‘‘Mountains interposed 
• Make enemies of nations, who had else, 

Like kindred drops, been mingled into one.” 

But the worst barriers are those which nations have them- 
selves raised against one another : barriers of duties and 
customs, and worst of all, unfounded jealousies and ill- 
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will, each attributing to the other injurious designs, 
which neither of them perhaps in reality entertains. 

The same spirit of jealousy and hostility which too 
often characterises intertiational relations, sadly em- 
bitters also internal politics. But abuse is no argiiment; 
it is rather a confession of weakness. Happy will it 
be for us > when, as between^ party and party, between 
nation and nation, we lower and degrade ourselves to 

“^^0 threat of war, no savage call 

For vengeance on an erring brother, 

But in their stead the Godlike plan 
To teach the brotherhood of man 
To love and reverence one another.” ^ 

It is sometimes said that Revolutions are not made 
with rose-water. Greater changes, however, have been 
«made in the constitution of the world by argument 
! than by arms, by evolution, rather than by revolution ; 
and even where arms have been used, in most cases the 
pen has wielded the sword. Ideas are more powerful 
than bayonets. 

“ In the comparatively early state of human 
advancement,^' says Mill, “in which we now live, a 
person cannot, indeed, feel that entireness of sympathy 
with all others which would make any real discordance 
in the general direction of their conduct in life 
impossible ; but already the person in whom the social 
feeling is at all developed, cannot bring himself to 
think of the rest of his fellow-creatures as struggling 
rivals with him for the means of happiness, whom he 
must desire to see defeated . in their object in order 
that he may succeed in his.” 

Think rather of perform,^ your duties than of 
claiming your rights. In ordw' to perform the part of 
a citizen wisely and well it is needful, in the words of 
^ Wbittkr. 
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Burkej ^refully to^ultivate oar minds, to rear 
most perfect vigour ^nd maturity every sort of generous 
arid 'ndnest feeling that belongs to our nature. To 
bring the dispositions that are* lovely in private life into 
the setvice and contluct of the Commonwealth, so to be 
patriots and not to forget we are gentlemen. . . . 
Public life is a situation^ of power and energy ; he 
trespasses against his duty who sleeps upon his watch, 
as well as he that goes over to the enemy. 

^ Lord Bolingbroke, in his essay “ On the Spirit of 
Patriotism/^ quotes with approbation, a remark of 
Socrates that “ though no man undertakes a trade he 
VSs not learned, even the meanest, yet every one thinks 
^himself sufficiently qualified for the hardest of all trades, 
that of Government.’^ He said this upon the experience 
he had in Greece. He would not change his opinion if 
he lived now in Britain. 

We have indeed a great variety of pressing problems. 
We are trying to educate our children, but probably 
no one would admit that our system is y^t perfect ; the 
strugg les between capitol and Jabour are stJirving our 
commerce, hampering our manufactures, and, I believe, 
have lowered wages by checking the demand for labour ; 
the health of our great cities teavei much still to be 
desired ; in Science we have but made a beginning. 

Moreover, apart from any question of progress, the 
daily life of the Community requires constant labour. 
The consultations of Parliament, the conduct of local 
business, the administration of the Poor Law — in fact, 
the affairs of the Community, as a whole, require as 
much care and attention as those of Individuals, and 
the present tendency, unwisely, as I think, is in the 
direction of increased communal organisation. 

The poor, again, we have always w ith us, and it is 
greatly owing to the numei;ous charitable agencies, the 
greater sympathy between rich and poor, though partly 
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also to our Poor Law, Free Trade, and the loss un- 
satisfactory physical conditions, that there is nq* such 
feeling in favour of Socialism and Anarchy as exists in 
some other countries. * 

Enthusiasm no doubt is one of the levers which move 
the world, but it is sad to reflect how much time and 
money have been wasted on vain experiments — on 
experiments which have failed over and over^ again 
before, ancj. which have been worse than useless, 
because they have done harm instead of good to those 
for whose benefit they were intended. It has not 
been sufficiently borne in mind that work for the poor 
demands an effort of the mind as well as a sentimeiVktv 
of good-will. 

It is not money that is chiefly wanted. Indeed a 
very high authority, Miss Sewell, says : “ It sounds a 
paradox, but it is I believe true, that the poorer the 
neighbourho<od, the less money is wanted for it, at 
least to be spent directly.” Thought and love arc 
more than gold. Those who give time do more tTian 
those who give monef. In* fact, there is considerable 
danger that money and enthusiasm, without experience 
and training, may do more harm than good'; for more 
harm may come of work ill done than of work left 
undone. 


It is much better to give hope and strength and 
courage, than money. The best help is not to bear 
the troubles of others for them, but to inspire them:; 
with courage and ene^y to bear^. their own burdens f6r, 
themselves, and meet the difficulties of life bravely,,! 

\ To help others is no easy matter, but requires a clears 


1 head and a wise judgment, as well as a warm heart. 


We must be careful not to u»»/;),e^mine independence 
in our anxiety to relieve distress . idiere is always the 
initial difficulty that whatever is done for men takes 
from them a great stimulus to work, and weakens 
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the fefiling of independence ; all creatures which depend 
on others tencJ to“ become mere parasites. It is 
important, therefore, as far as possime, not so much 
to give a man bread,* as to put him in the way of 
earning it for himself; not to give direct aid, but to help 
others to helj) th^selves. We should ask ourselves 
whether we are destroying a man’s responsfbilities or 
helping him to boar them. The world is so complex 
that ^e must all inevitably owe much to our tieighbours ; 
hut, as fai’ as possilile, every man should stand on his 
ow]i feet. 

We cannot expect others to conform to our ideal ; 
^^at we have to do is to help them to realise all that 
IS best in their own ; to encourage them in their efforts 
at self-improvement. Where money is unwisely given 
it is generally by those who are lavish, rather to save 
themselves trouble, than from any real sympathy ; and 
yet work for the Community in the long nfn brings its 
own reward ; we probably derive more happiness 
from work for others, than from what we do for 
ourselves. To work for others consecrates even the 
humblest labour. 

However lowly the work may be, throw your heart 
into it. * ‘ 

‘‘ What part soever you have taken upon you,” says 
Sir T. More, “ play t^at as well as you can and make 
the best of it ... if you cannot, even as you wolde, 
remedy vices, which use and custom hath confirmed, 
^^el for this cause you must not feave and forsake the 
c >mmon wealthe ; you must not forsake the shippe in 
a tempestj because you cannot rule and keep down the 
windes. . . . But studye and endeavour, as much as in 
you lyethe, to handle the matter wyttelye and hand- 
somelye to the purpose, and that which you cannot 
turne to good, so to order that it be not very badde. 
For it is not possible for all things to be well unless 
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all men were good. Whych,” he adds,* ‘‘ I thihk will 
not be yet this good many years.” 

The more all men do? their duty, however, the 
nearer, and the sooner, we shail approach it. Indeed 
we hardly perhaps realise how happy we might be if 
we would all try. 

We cannot all he heroes, 

And thrill a hemisphere 

AVith some great, daring venture, 

Some deed- that mocks at fear ; 

But we can fill a lifetime 
With kindly acts and true. 

There’s always noble service 
For noble souls to do.^ 

It is a great privilege to be an Englishman. No 
country enjoys greater individual liberty. 

All men^'are equal before the Law. 

Every man is accounted innocent until he is proved 
guilty. - 

No man is liable to be tried a second time for the 
same offence. 

All trials must be in public, and the prisoner is 
entitled to meet his a^jcusers face to face. 

No man is a judge in his own case, nor may he 
take the law into his own hands.u 

To work then for our country at whatever cost, or 
risk, is a solemn duty, and ‘‘he is not worthy to live 
at all, who for fear •of danger^ or death, shunneth iis 
coontry^s service or his own honour, since death is 
inevitable, and the fame of virtue immortal.” ^ 

Our country’s service, however, in comparatively 
few cases is one of danger. ,^^What it demands is 
some sacrifice of our ease ^ leisure; some time 
devoted to duties and work, which may seem unheroic 

^ C. A. Mason. 2 h. Gilbert. 
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an<| Ifven isedious, but wbicb are none the » less 
necesifiry. • 

Public business — Comnclttees, Elections, Meetings, 
Speeches, Vestries, Cohnty Councils — these are not 
ytry rtmantic ; they do^ not dazzle^ the imagination, 
or stir the blood, ^and yet a vote in peace is like a 
stroke in battle, and none ^e less effective because it 
is peaceful and bloodless. The vote is not a right, but 
a duty; and to prepare ourselves for giving it. is a 
dutj also. 

The amount of unpaid work which is done for the 
public is astonishing, and long may it continue so. 

one has any right to enjoy the benefit of all 
this labour without contributing, if not his fair share, 
for some have not the same leisure or opportunities as 
others, at any rate something to the common welfare. 

^^No man’s private fortune,” says Bacon, “can be 
an object in any way worthy of his € existence.” 
Houses and food and clothing are not the only* things 
needtul, nor are they even needful in* the highest 
degree. 

Even from the narrowest and most selfish point of 
view, time so spent will not be lost for “ the love of 
our neighbour, the impulse tow&rds action, help, and 
beneficence, the desire for stopping human error, 
clearing human confusion, and diminishing the sum of 
human misery, the noble aspirations to leave the world 
better and happier than we found it, — motives 
eminently such as are called sociaf, and contribute not 
only to the happiness of others, but also to our own.” ^ 

There ^are blessings in life, said Bishop Butler, 
“ which we share in common with others ; peace, 
plenty, freedom, healthful seasons. But real benevol- 
ence to our fellow-creatures would give us the notion 
of a common interest in a stricter sense; for in the 
^ Arnold, and Andt^chtf, 
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degree wo love another, his interests, his joys and 
sorrows, are our own. It is from solMove t^at we 
form the notion of private good, and consider it ^s our 
own : love of our neighbour Would teach us thus to 
appropriate to ourselves hip good and welfiore; to 
consider ourselves as having a real share in his 
happiness. Thus the principle of benevolence would 
be an advocate within our own breasts, to take care of 
the interests of our fellow-creatures.’^ 

Let then, in the noble words of Marcus Aurelius, 
let the deity which is in thee" be the guardian of a 
living being, manly and of ripe age, and engaged in 
matters political, and a Roman, and a ruler, who ’^s^s 
taken his post like a man waiting for the signal whicn^ 
summons him from*Jife, and ready to go, having need 
neither of oath nof of ^liy* man’s testimony.” 

The time we give to public duties is no mere 
sacrifice. It brings its own reward. We 

. Learn the luxury of doing good.* 

* 

*‘It is a great thing in times of trial to have merged 
in some respects our private interests in the greater 
interests of the common life.” 

Some men give trouble, and some men take trouble. 
All if they choose may be brave men and worthy 
patriots ; every one may take a part in at least some 
movement for the benefit of his fellow -creatures, to 
help them to live healthier, happier, and better lives. 

And it is only by doing sathat you will be abl6 to 
give a satisfactory answer to the question, which sooner 
or later you will assuredly ask yourself — 

What hast thou wrought for Right and Truth, 

For God ant , 

From the golden hours o / uright-eyed youth 
To Life’s mid span ? ^ 


* Goldsmith. 


* Horsfall. 


^ Wliittier. 




CHAPTER XII 

SOCIAL LIFE 

It ]S our proud boast that every Englishman’s House 
is his Castle, but it ought to be more ; it ought to be 
, his Home. That it is his castle i§ his right by law, to 
make i< a real home depends upon himself. 

'\Vhat makes a ‘‘ Home ” ? Love and sy*^ jipathj .a.i)d j 
cpnh^enfifi. The memories of childhood, Ae kindness 
of parents, the bright hopes of youth, the sisters’ pride, 
the brothers’ sympathy and help, the •mutual con- 
fidence, the common hopes and interests and sorrows ; 
these create and sanctify the home. 

A House without Love may be a Castle, or a 
'^Palace, but it is not a Home; Love is the life of a 
true home. A home without Love is no more a 
home, than a body without a soul is a man. 

Ho that is of a merry heart hath a continual least. 
lloUer is little with the fear of t|ie Lord, 

Than great treasure, and trouble therewith, 
lletter is a dinner ol’ lierbs wliere love is, 

Tl^^n a stalled ox and hatred therewith. 

Better is a diy morsel, and quietness therewith, 

Than an house full of sacrifices with strife.^ 



^ Proverbs. 
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We value the Home now, not as a castle of *Kefuge 
from the arbitrary power of the Greati^or of the^tate, 
but from the cares and anxieties of life ; as p, flaven 
of Repose from the storms and tempests which we 
must expect to encounter in ^ our Voyage thro\jgh the 
world. 

In even the most successful career such times .will 
come, and prosperity alone can by no means ensure 
happiness oi’ peace. 

Man was not made to live alone, not even in the 
Garden of Eden. “Que ferait une ^me isol^e,’^ says 
Bernardin de St. Pierre, “dans le ciel m^me*?^^ His 
heart must be at home, but it is well to have work 
outside. We are not intended entirely either for 
society or for solitude. Both are good, I might say 
necessary. 

wliolly ill the busy world, nor q.uite 
Beyond it, blooins tli^ garden, tb,at 1 Ipye. 

News from the humming city comes to it 
111 sound of fuiiei^l or of marriage bells ; 

; lA'nd, sitting muffled in dark leaves, you hear 
The windy clanging of the minster clock ; 

Although between it and the garden lies 
A league of gnfos, wash’d by a slow broad stream, 

That, stirr'd with languid pulses of the oar, 

AVaves all its lazy lilies, and^reeps on, 

Barge-laden, to three arches of a bridge, 

Crown’d with the Miuster-towers.* 

The beauties of Nature are a joy for ever, but 
sunshine in the sky is little, unless there be sunshine 
in the heart also. 

To the family we owe the sentiments of attachment, 
reverence, and love. It is *sis and origin of 

civilisation ; the true school of all 'ihat-is best, it appeals 

t 

. ^ Tennyson, The Oa/rdener'a Daughter, 
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W nobler feelings and our highest iHiture. What 
could Angels d<j more than make othe^ happy ] ' v 
"Sour home may be humble, ugly,, unpoetic, evfcn 
cold 'and uncongenial,, but your place and your duty | 
lie th|re ; and the greater the difficulties, the richer i 
will be the rewafd. * ' 

.Patient endurance of worry or injustice is more 
difficult than hard work ; It is a living sacrifice, greater 
ithan that of money, *time, or labour. 

Few people really wish to render others unhappy, 
and those few would not be likely to read what I am 
saying. But it is probable that on the whole more 
unhappiness is caused by want of thought, or of tact, 
than by want of heart. Keceive every one with a 
bright smile, kind words, and a pleasant welcome. It 
is not enough to love those who* are dear to us. We 
mu§t show them that we do so. Many of , us, through 
ignorance, thoughtlessness, or want judgment, 
wound those whom we love best, and most wish to 
help. • 

Wo all kno.w ourselves how much we are helped 
and strengthened by a few words of encouragement. 

“I have often thought,” said Lord Chesterfield, 
^‘and still think, that there are few things which 
people in general know less, than how to love and 
|iow to hate. The}^ hurt those they love, by a mis- 
Itaken indulgence, by a blindness, nay, often a partiality 
|to their faults. Where they hate they hurt themselves, 
by ill-timed passion and rage.” • 

!^ven among friends our _ lif 0 . -tends -_l.o jsoktionj 
we are stationed with regard to each other as upon 
different* islands, locked up within prison bars of the 
bones, and behind the curtain of the skin.” ^ 

How little wo know our friends, or even our 
relations ! Metnbers of the same family often live in 

^ Jean Paul Bichtet* 
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practical isolation ; their mi n4» m oYa . aa.it 

meetj. they ar^ not realty in 

touch with one another. 

I Not e’en the ieiiderest heart al'id next our own, 

1 Knows half the reasons wh}^, we smile or sigh.’ 

We discuss the weather, the crops, the last novel, 
the state of politics, the health and failings of our 
neighbours, anything and everything which has no 
relation to the true itnd inilef life. In fact, the more 
trivial anything is, the more it seems to be talked about ; 
and those often talk most tvho have really least to say. 

Few people realise that conversation is a great 
art. That a family sl^uld, be really united, really 
in sympathy, requires iiot merely aftection and good 
intentions, but tact and power of giving out, and draw- 
ing out, idefs. If people do not amuse you, try to 
amuse them. I 

People often pride themselves on saying just what 
comes into their minds, and no doubt every one should 
be truthful and candid ; but conversation is like other 
things, and if we wish to make it interesting we must 
take some pains with it. 

We may all do much to make the home happy. 

To bless mankind with tides of Ho wing wealtli, 

With power to grace them, or to crown with health, 

Our little lot denies ; but Heaven decrees 
To all, the gift of imnistering ease ; 

The gentler offices of patient lovS, 

Beyond all flattery and all praise above.- 

Do not be angiy when you are found fault with, nor 
find fault when you are angry. bad-tempered man 
punishes himself, no doubt, more''’ %.il others. 


Keble, 


- Hannah More. 
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* Thus always tea^ng others, always teamed, 

his onljr pleasure is to be <|j[spleas^,^ , • 

and .being never’ pleased, he is never happy. !l^ut 
unquestionably he doe# much to make others miserable 
also. •To make those around us happy does not require 
any great sacrifice ; but mere good intentions are not 
enough. It requires tact ^nd study and prfictice. To 
do anything well, good or bad, you must practise. 

A kind and sympathetic manner will tio wonders, 
Aji old proverb tells us that “ Manners makyth man,” 
and it is doubtless true that many a man has been' 
made by his manner and many ruined by the want of 
it. Even when a Prime Minister selects his Cabinet, 
lie does not look altogether to wisdom or eloquence or 
ability or character, but partly also to manner, — to 
those who can get on well with others. 

Roughness is not strength ; it is indeed often the 
ebak of weakness. Shakespeare makes ifcark Antony 
say, of Brutus — 

I His life was gentle, and tlie elements 
I* So mixed in him that Nature might stand u}> 

'I And say to all the world, “Tliis was a man 1 ’ 

• 

Concord and Discord arc sometimes supposed to 
be connected with a^chord in music. They have really 
a deeper meaning — a Union or Jarring of hearts.” ^ 

And if it is necessary to lind fault, at lejist speak 
l^indly ; es].)ecially to children, fpr “ the little cradle of 
the child is more easily darkened than the starry 
heaven of the man.” ^ Rub ens, we are told, was able 
by a single stroke to convert a laughing into a crying 
child. In life we can all do so. Even a word is 
enough. In all cases 

^ Pope. 2 Maxwell’s Meridiam, 

* Jeau Paul Richter. 
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Speak gently ! ’tis a little thing 
Dropped in the heart’s deep well ; 

The good, the joy that it may bring, 

Eternity shall tell.^ 

It is also a good rule to blame in private, and ^praise 
in public. What is said in private will be accepted in 
a better spirit, will be felt to be kindly meant, and 
will really have more effect*; while praise in public is 
mu(;h more inspiriting, and a richer reward. 

Above afi things, if you have occasion to find fault, 
do it gravely, and with regret ; never show anger or 
annoyance if you can hel|) it. “ I would have punished 
you,^* said Archytas to his slave, if I had not 
teOB angry.” If you are angry, at least pause and 
think before you speak. Matthew Arnold quotes as 
■characteristic of the highest culture “its inexhaustible 
'indulgence, its consideration of circumstances, its severe 
judgment of .actions joined to its merciful judgment of 
persons.” Make allowances for every one. If you knew 
all the circuin^tances blame would often bo changed 
into pity. • 

Death will soon make all equal, Anticipate this, then, 
and treat every one with courtesy, as befits a gentleman. 
T. If you can help it, never leave a friend in anger or 
even in coolness. Remember that any parting may bo 
the last. 

Some words are like rays of sunshine, others like 
barbed arrows or the bite of a serpent. And if hard words 
cut so deep, how much^ pleasure can kind ones give ! 

Good words, said George Herbert, “cost little and 
are worth much,” for 

Many a shaft at random sent 

Finds mark the Archer little^^ineant ! 

And many a word at randci^ / ken 
■ May soothe or wound a heart' that’s broken. 


^ Langford. 
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is not always necessary even to ^speak. When 
tetfr had defied Christ, we are told that “ the Lord 
looked, upon Peter,’' That sad look of reproach vvas 
etiough. Peter went^ut and wept bitterly. 

A§ it is true "that a look can give acute pain, so 
also one kind glance of the eye will often make a 
heart dance with joy. After a long separation how 
we yearn for the warm welcome on which we know' 
that we can reckon ; while as we meet in^the morning 
a kind smile will brigliten the darkest day. 

“ Ktre avec c(*ux (pron airiiOj cfla siiitit.” ^ 

Do not then be too reserved. Do not be afraid of ' 
showing your affection. It is not enough to love, if 
you seem cold. Be warm and tender, thoughtful and 
affectionate. Men are more helped by sympathy, than 
by service ; love is more than money, and a kind word , 
>vill give more pleasure than a present. 

When Benjamin West was asked W'hat had made 
hijn a painter, “It was,” he said, “my mother’s kiss*” 
“If the Home duties,” said Confucius,* “ are well per- 
formed, what need is there to go afar to offer sacrifice.” ' 
i Be very careful in the selection of your friends, 
'^‘the most valuable and fairest furniture of life.”- 
Keep good coiii[)any, says George Herbert, “and you 
will be of the number.” “Tell me whom you live 
with,” says a Spanish proverb, “and I wdll tell you 
who you are.” A man who is not a good friend to 
himself cannot be so to any one else. 

\Vell-t;lios^n friendship, the most noble 
Of virtues, all our joys makes double, 

, And into halves divides our trouble.*’ 

The wi^e_choice of ^ friends is quite as im- 

portant. Many wise men have Leeii wrecked by the 
Sirens, since the time of Solomon. 

’ La Bruyere. * Cicero, * Denham. 
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Whose heart, though large, 

Beguiled by fair idolatresses fell 
To idols foul.^ 

Friendship, said Lilly, “ is the jewel of human life,’^ 
and a friendless man is much to be*’ pitied, especially 
as it is probably his own fault/ 

No one is so aeoursed by fate, 

No one so utterly desolate, 

But some heart, though unknown, 

Responds unto his own.^ 

Surely it cannot be necessary, as Keble sadly says, 
that we should all be isolated and alone. 

Each in his hidden sphere of joy or woe 
Our hermit spirits dwell and range apart, 

Our eyes see all around in gloom or glow 
Hues of their own, fresh borrowed f rom the heart, 

though no ddubt it is well to have the option of some- 
times being alone, for it is difficult to love your 
neighbour if you can ne^er get away from him. 

It will almost inevitably happen that from time to 
time you will think you have cause of complaint. If so, 
be patient and reasonable. Look at it fi om your friend^s 
])oiut of view. Do nothing in a hurry. Nature never 
does. “ Most haste, worst speed,” says the old proverb. 
If you are in doubt, sleep over it. But, above all, 
never quarrel in a hurry. Think it over well. Take 
time. However vexed^ you may be overnight, things 
will often look very different in t^o morning. 

If you have written a clever and conclusive, but 
scathing letter, keep it back till the next day, and it 
will very often never go at all. 

Make^ the yery best friend s A bad friend 

is much worse than none at all. 


^ Milton. 


2 Longfellow. 
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Enter not into the path of the wicked, 
go not in the W'ay of evil men. 

Avoid it, pass not by it, 

Turn fi’on^it, and pass away. 

For thej” sleep ^lot, 

Except they have done mischief ; 

Ami tVeir sleep is taken away, 
l/nless they cahse some to fall. 

Tliey cat the bread of wickedues.s, 

And drink the wine of violence. 

But tlie path of the just 
Is as the sliining light, 

That sliinetli more and more, 

Unto the perfect <layJ 

But though it is a great mistake to make friends of 
the wicked and foolish, it is unwise to make enemies of 
them, for they are very numerous. 

Lamb wittily observes that “ presents endear 
absents,’’ but kindness and patience and sympathy will 
do much more. 

Friends may well claim all that you can afford to 
give ; but they are not entitled to ask you to lend. 

Neitlier a borrower nor lender he, 

says Shakespeare, • 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 

And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 

• ^ • 

And Solomon warns us, 

He that is surety for a stranger shall smart for it ; 

*But he that hateth suretyship is sure.- 

Friends will protect you from many dangers, and 
ward off many sorrows. When Augustus was brought 

^ Proverbs. ® Ibid, 
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to shame by his daughter Julia, “None of these 
things,” he said, “ would have happened^to me if either 
Agrippa or Meeceiias had lived.” 

And when you have mador good friends — keep 
them. ^ ' c 

Those friends tliou hast, and their adoption tried, 

Grapple them to thy soul jvith hoops of steel.* 

Give theiOL no cause of complaint, however slight. 

And if death separates, there is still the sweet hope 
of seeing them again. It cannot make up to us for the 
loss, but still 

Tis sweet, as year by year we lose 
Friends out of sight, in faith to muse 
How gi’ows ju Paradise our store. ^ 

The most important step in life is marriage. Love 
seems to beautify and inspire all Nature. It raises the 
earthly caterpillar into the ethereal butterfly, paints the 
feathers in spring, and lights the glowworm’s lanKp ; 
it wakens the songs of* birds, and inspires the poet’s 
lay. Even inanimate Nature seems to feel the spell, 
and flowers glow with the richest colours. 

A man, says Simonides, “cannot have any greater 
blessing than a good wife, or any greater curse than a 
bad one.” 

A continual dropjnng in a very rainy day 
And a contentious woman are alike.’*^ 

*■ 

It is better to dwell in a corner of the house-top, 

Than with a brawling M oman in a wide liouse.^ 

As regards the selection, it is probably not easy to 
give advice of much value. Some considerations indeed 
are almost selLevident. It is not well to marry too 

♦ 

* Shakespeare. ^ Keble. ^ Proverbs. * JbuL 
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early? When two very young people marry, it is, says 
Sir K. Taylor, as if one sweet-pea should be put a;: 
a prop to another/' Do not marry for money, no^ 
without money. Those who marry for money “ show 
themaelves to be less thpn money by over-valuing that, 
to all the content and wise felicity of their lives : and 
when they have counted ^le money and their sorrows 
together, how willingly would they buy with the loss 
of all that money " ^ the life they have soli 

Do not imagine that in marriage you can go on 
living your ‘‘own substantive life with the additional 
embellishment of some graceful, simple, gay, easy- 
hearted creature, who would lie light upon the surface 
of one’s being, be at hand whenever solitude and serious 
pursuits had become irksome, ayd never be in the way 
when she was not wanted. Visions these are ; merely 
dreams of our Ei:)icurean youth.” ^ 

Homer, says Jeremy Taylor, “fidds many soft 
appellations to the character of a husband’s duty. 
Thou art to be a Father and Mothei^ to her, and a 
Brother : and with great reason, unless the state of 
marriage should be no better than the condition of an 
orphan. For she that is bound to leave Father and 
Mother and Brother for thee, either is miserable like a 
poor fatherless child, or else ought to find all these, 
and more, in thee.”^ 

If you have the least doubt about it, do not marry. 
The married state is either very haj)py or very 
fhiserable. • • 

Marriage is a great responsibility. Do not trust 
altogether to, or be beguiled by, the eye, for ^‘mar- 
riages are not to be contracted by the hands and eye, 
but with j:fias.QiLand Jke imarta.” ^ 

^ Jeremy Taylor, The Marriage Ring. 

^ Sir H. Taylor , frorni Life, 

® The Marriage Ring, * Jeremy Taylor. 
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A good wife is a helpmeet., not in material things 
only, but in those of the mind also. “ Base **ilien,’^ 
says Shakespeare, ‘‘being in love have then a nobility 
in their natures more than is niv^ive to them.’^ And if 
even base men are so powerfully affected for good, how 
.much more those , who have nobility already in their 
nature ! For . , 

. . . . there are souls that seciu to <l\voll 

i.hove tills earth, so rich a spell 
Floats round their steps, where’er they move, 

From hopes fulfilled and mutual love.^ 

“Marriage,^’ says Jeremy Taylor, “is divine in its 
institution, sacred in its union, holy in the mystery, 
sacramental in its signification, honourable in its 
appellative, religious iri its employments : it is an ad- 
vantage to the societies of men, and it is ‘ holiness to 

the Lord.’ ”2 

If a marriage is happy, says TertuUian, “ how are 
we to find wo 7 ;ds to express that happiness ? . . . To- 
gether they pray, togetiier they worship, together they 
fast . . . together in difficulties, in adversities, in 
refreshments, Neither hides anything from the other, 
neither Js a burden t<? the other. Christ joys when 
He sees such things. To these He sends His peace. 
Where two are, there is He, and where He is, the evil 
one is rfot.’^ 

You take your wife, in the solemn and beautiful 
words of our marriage service, “ for better for worsoj 
for richer* for poorer, in sickness and in health, to love 
*and to cherish, till death you do part.” 

'“A happy marriage,” says Stanley, “is a new 
beginning of life, a new starting-point for happiness 
and usefulness ; it is the great opportunity once fpr 
all to leave the past, with all its follies and faults and 

The Marriage Hi rig. 


^ Keble. 
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errors far, far behind us for ever, and to Jiress forward 
with|new bop^, and new courage, and new sti^ength 
into the future which opens before us, 
is th^^b^st likeness of J^e^ ; a home where husband 
and >jife, father and mother, brother and sister, child 
and parent, each in their several ways, help each the 
dther forward in tfceir different course as no other human 
%eing can ; for none else lias the same opportunities ; 
none else so knows the character of any ^ther ; none 
else has such an interest at stake in the welfare, and 
the fame, and the grace, and the goodness of any one « 
else as of those who are bone of his bone, and flesh of 
his flesh, in whose happiness and glory we ourselves 
become happy and glorious, in. whose misery f^e 
become miserable, by whose selfishness and weaku^ 
and worldliness we are dragged down to earth;^’^^ 
whose purity and nobleness and strength we are raised 
up^ almost against our will, to duty, to heaven, and to 
God.” . ■' * 

Finally, children are a great, but none the less a 
delightful responsibility. “One good mother,” says G. 
Herbert, “ is worth a hundred schoolmasters.” Children 
are sometimes spoken of as “sent,” and improvident 
parents excuke themselves by •saying that “ if God 
sends mouths, Ho will send food to fill them,” but 
Matthew Arnold jus^y observes that there is no justi- 
fication for bringing poor little children into the world 
whom you cannot keep decently, in reasonable comfort 
and not too precariously. • 

Let £hem grow up in the sunshine of love ; if their 
childhood is blest with the genial warmth of affection, 
they wilhbetter endure the cold of life. 

. “No man can tell but he that loves his children, 
how many delicious accents make a man*s heart dance 
in the pretty conversation of those dear pledges ; their 
childishness, their stammering, their little angers, their 
innocence, their imperfections, their i|#©s8ities, are so 
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many little emanations of joy and comfort to him that 
delights in their persons and society ; h’lt he that gloves 
not his Wife and Children, feeds a Lioness at home, 
and broods a nest of Sorrows,; and Blessing itself 
cannot make him happy ; so ^that cill the Conjmand- 
ments of God injoyning a man to love his wife^ are 
nothing but so many Necessities and Capacities of 

py " ' 

Jeremy Taylor. 



CHAPTER XIII 

INDUSTRY 

Never waste anything, but, above all, never wast^ 
time. To-day comes but once and never returns. 
Timp^ is . one of Heaven’s richest gifts; and once IcSSst 
is irrecoverable. 

^ Not Heaven itself upon the past lias power, 

For what has been, has been ; and 1 have had ray hour.' 

• • 

Do not spend your time so now, that you will 
reproach yourself hereafter. There are no sadder 
thoughts than “ Too late,” and “ It might have been.” 
Time is a and for every*minute of it you will 

have to account. Be ‘'spare of sleep, spare of diet, 
and sparest of time.”# 

Nelson once said that he attributed all his success in 
life to having always been a quarter of an hour before 
his time. • 

“ The young,” said Lord Melbourne, “ should never 
hear any language but this : you have your own way 
to make? and it depends upon your own exertions 
whether you starve or not.” 

Industry, moreover, is not only essential to success, 
but has a most healthy influejice on the moral character. 

' Dryden. 
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“Never be idle/* said Jeremy Taylor, but “fill up all 
the places of thy time with a severe and^ useful employ- 
ment; for lust easily creeps in at these emptinesses 
where the soul is unemployed, aad the body is at ease ; 
for no easy, healthful, idle person was ever chaste if he 
could be tempted ; but of all employments, bodily labour 
is the most useful, and of the ^greatest benefit for driving 
away the devil.” 

. i Time ami Earth, in the words of Keble, “ are the 
preparations for Heaven and Eternity ; and such as we 
make our moments here, such will God make our ages 
in the world to come.” 

To do something however small, to make others 
happier and better, is the highest ambition, the most 
elevating hope, which .can inspire a human being. 

Pietxo,M.edlQi is said to have once employed Michael 
Angelo to make a statue out of snow. That was a 
foolish waste of precious time. But if Michael Ange!o*s 
time was precious to the world, our time is just as 
precious to ourselves, and yet we too often waste it in 
making statues of snow, and, even worse, in making 
idols of mire. 

“ We all complain,** said the great Koman philosopher 
and statesman, Seneca,* “ of the shortness of time, and 
yet we have more than we know what to do with. 
Our lives are spent either in doing nothing at all, or in 
doing nothing to the purpose, or in doing nothing that 
we ought to do. We are always complaining that our 
days are few ; and acfing as though there would be Ao 
end to them.** 

It is astonishing what can be done by economy of 
time. “ Nehe miab could find time to dart up a success- 
ful prayer to the Throne of Grace whilst he stood 
waiting behind the King of Persia*8 chair.** 

And yet, fill up our time as well and as wisely as 
we may, even the most fortunate of us must leave 
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man}» things undone, many books undread, many a 
glorious sight unseen, many a country unvisited. 

One great, I might almost say the ^reat^ elemei^t 
0ic<^s and ha^pm the capacity. ior 

solid j york. Cicefo saij^ that whajt was required was 
first audacity, what was second was audacity, and what 
was. third was audacity. Self-confidence is no doubt 
useful, but it would be more correct to say that what 
was wanted was firstly perseverance, seconiJly persever- 
ance, and thirdly perseverance. Work is not of course, 
any more than play, the object of Life ; both are means 
to the same end. 

Work is as necessary for peace of mind as for health 
of bod}^ A day of worry is more exhausting than a 
week of work. Worry upsets our whole system, work 
keeps it in health and order. Exercise of the muscles 
keeps the body in health, and exercise of the brain 
bi^ngs peace of mind. ‘‘By work of the Mind one 
secures the repose of the Heart.” ^ 

'‘Give a girl any true work that Vill make her 
ac^tivo in the dawn, and weary at night, with the con- 
sciousness that her fdlow-creatures have indeed been 
the better for her day, and the powerless sorrow of her 
enthusiasm will transform itself fnto a majesty of radiant 
and beneficent peace.” ^ 

Do what you will, only do something . Even 
attempts to find the philosopher's stone and to square 
the circle have borne some fruit. 

• “ Words,” said Dr, Johnson, •are the daughters of 
i|Earth, but Deeds are the sons of Heaven.” And what- 
ever you do, do thoroughly. Put your heart into it. 
Cultivate all your faculties : you must either use them 
or lose them. We are told of Hez^iah that “ in every 
work that he began, ... he did it with all his heart, 
and prospered.” ^ ^ 

^ Jancourt. - BuKkin. ® 2 Chronicles. 
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“ The story of genius even, so far as it can bo told 
at all, is the story of persistent industny in the f^ie nf 
obstacles, and some of the standard geniuses give us 
their word for it that genius is liUle more than industry. 
A woman like ‘George Eliot laughs at the i^ea of 
writing her novels by inspiration. ‘ Genius/ President 
Dwight used to tell the boys^at Yale, ‘is the powoRj^of 
making efforts.' " ^ 

Beggingiis after all harder than working, and taking 
it all together, does not pay so well. Every man, 
moreover, should stand upon his own feet. A plough- 
man on his feet, says Franklin, is higher than a gentle- 
man on his knees. 

Cobbett, speaking of his celebrated English grammar, 
tells us that : “ I learned grammar when I was a private 
soldier on the pay of sixpence a day. The edge of my 
berth, or that of the guard bed, was my seat to study 
in ; my knapsack was my bookcase ; a bit of board 
lying on my lap was my writing-table ; and the task 
did not demahd anything like a year of my life. I 
had no money to purchase candle or oil ; in winter time 
it was rarely that I could get any evening light but 
that of the fire, and only my turn even of that. , . . 
Think not lightly of the farthing that I had to give, 
now and then, for ink, pen, or paper. That farthing 
was, alas! a great sum to me: I’vas as tall as I am 
now ; I had great health and great exercise. The whole 
of the money, not expended for us at market, was two- 
pence a week for each man. \ remember, and welM 
may, that upon one occasion I, after all absolutely 
necessary expenses, had, on a Friday, made shift to 
have a halfpenny in reserve, which I had destined for 
the purchase of a red herring in the morning; but, 
when I pulled off my clothes at night, so hungry then 
as to be hardly able to endure life, I found that I had 
' Garnett. 
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lost toy halfpenny ! I buried my head under the 
miserable sheets and rug, and cried like a child ! And, 
again, I say, if I, under circumstances like these, could 
encounter and overcome this task, is there, can there 
be, m#the whole^JKorld, a yputh to an, excuse iojr 
the non-performance ? ” 

Gobbett had no mon^, but he had energy and 
courage. Most men,” says Bacon, “ seem neither to 
understand their riches nor thei^ strength : of the 
former they believe greater things than they should ; \ 
of the latter much less. Self-reliance and self-denial 
will teach a man to drink out of his own cistern, antj ' 
oat his own sweet bread, and to learn and labour truly 
to get his living, and carefully to expend the good 
things committed to his trust.” , 

There is an Oriental proverb that 

Good striving 
Brings thriving : 

. Better a dog that works 

Than a lion who sliirks. 

“ Work,” says Nature to Man, “ in every hour, 
paid or unpaid ; see only that thou work, and thou 
canst not escape the reward : • whether thy work be 
fine or coarse, planting corn or writing epics, so only 
it be hones^ work, ^one to thine own approbation, it 
shall earn a reward to the senses as well as to the 
thought ; no matter how often defeated, you are born 
1m victory. The rewg,rd of a thing well done, is to 
have done it.” ^ 

The great wizard Michael Scott, as Sir Walter Scott 
has told* us, found he could only secure himself against 
his familiar Devil by constantly providing him with 
employment. The same applies to us all. The Evil 
Spirit, having been driven out of a man, returned 
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|when he found the house empty, and entered i« with 
{seven other spirits worse than himself, v fr 

Idleness is not rest. It is more tiring than work. 
The Komans had a proverb, “Difficilis in otio quies.” 
It is difficult to rest if you ar^ doing nothing, f 
Never hurry. Nature never does. What is quickly 
done soon ends. The first^ jnece of advice which a 
Swiss guide gives to a young mountaineer, and that to 
which he iHiturns most often, is that one should go 
“ immer langsam,* slowly and steadily ; or ’^‘^lus 
doucement on monte, plus vite on arrive au sommet,'' 
not trying to walk too fast, but not loitering. By all 
means pause now and then ; oven the strong ox requires 
to do so, and the furlong, or “ furrow long,” measures 
the distance after which it is well to give him a rest. 
But in life also the great secret of progress is never to 
hurry and never to loiter. “ Haste,” says an Eastern 
proverb, ‘‘comethof the Evil One, but patience openeth 
the gate of felicity.” 

Many peoilie seem to think that they can save fime 
by hurrying. It is ft great mistake. It is well to 
move briskly ; but it is far more important to do a 
thing well, than to get through it qiiickly. 

Moreover, even as' regards the work itself, if it 
is done irregularly, by fits and starts and in a hurry, 
it is much more exhausting, much Kiore really laborious, 
than if taken slowly, steadily, and regularly, without 
hurry or bustle. Hurry not only spoils work, but 
spoils life also. ‘ t 

“Work without haste and without rest,” was 
Goethe's maxim, though our word “rest” does not 
exactly express his idea. 

Haste not, let no thoughtless deed 
Mar for aye the spirit’s sj^eed ; 

Ponder well, and k^iow the right, 

Onward then, and know thy might ; 
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Haste not, years caD ne’er atone 
For q|ie reckless action dotiO. 

Rest not, LifELis^weepiiig.l>y;, 

Go and dare, Before you die : 

Something niighiy and siiblimi* 

Leave behind to conquer time ; 

Glorioufi *tis to live for aye, 

When these forms^iave pass’d away.* 

Work hard then, but do not hurlY;do iiot fiw, and 
dd not bo anxious. 

‘‘Interest yourself,” says Mr. Francis Gal ton, “chiefly 
in the progress of your journey, and do not look forward 
to its end with eagerness. It is better to think of a 
return to civilisation, not as an end to hardship and 
a haven from ill, but as a thing to be regretted, and 
as a close to an adventurous and pleasant life. In 
this way, risking' less, you will insensibly creep on, 
mocking connections, and learning the capabilities of 
the* country as you advance, which will* be found in- 
valuable in the case of a hurried or a disastrous return. 
And thus, when some months have passed by, you will 
look back with surprise on the great distance travelled 
over ; for if you average only# three miles a day, at 
the end of the year you will have advanced 1000, 
which is a very coi^iderable exjdoration. The fable 
of the hare and the tortoise seems expressly intended 
for travellers over wide and unknown tracts.” 

• Kise early, give to muscles* and brain their fair 
share of exercise and rest, be temperate , in food, allow 
yourself a reasonable allowance of sleep, take things 
easilyf alid deplend upon it your work will not hurt 
you. AVorry and excitement, impatience and anxiety, 
will not get you on in your work, and may kill youj 
in the end, or at any rate hand you over a victim to 

* Goethe. 
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; some attack of illness ; but if you take life cheerfully 
: and peacefully, intellectual exertion airid free thought 
will be to the mind what exercise and fresh air 
are to the body ; they will, prolong, not shorten 
your life. ^ , 

Perseverance . . . 

Keeps honour bright : to have done is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, likt a rusty mail 
In monumental mockery.^ 

Perseverance “is the Statesman's brain, the Warrior's 
sword, the Inventor’s secret, the Scholar’s ‘ Open 
se sam e.’ ” - Our gracious Queen has been one of the 
very best sovereigns in History. And why ? no doubt 
she has great judgment and tact, but she has spared 
herself no labour. The spirit in which she has worked 
is indicated in a remark to Lord Monteagle, quoted in 
Mrs. Jameson’s Memoirs. In reply to some expression 
of regret on his part that he was obliged to trouble 
her on busin^.ss, she said, “Never mention to me- the 
|word ‘ trouble.’ On^ tell me how the thing is to 
|be done, to be done rightly, and I will do it if I 
lean.” 

Whatever then your duties or business in life may 
be, try to do it as well as it can be done. 

The Duke of Wellington owe^ his victories almost 
as much to his being a good man of business as a 
great General. He paid the most careful attention 
to all the details of . his supplies and commissariiiut ; 
his horses had plenty of fodder, his troops were well 
supplied with warm clothes, strong boots, and good 
food. 

“Seest thou a man diligent in his business,” says 
Solomon ; “ he shall stand before kings ” ; and St. Paul 

' Shakespeare. 

^ Davenport Adams’s Plain Lveing and High Thinking, 
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tells tis to be ‘‘not slothful in businesfi, fervent in 
spirit, serving ihe Lord/^ 

Industry brings its own reward. Columbus dis-; 
covered America while^searching for a western passage 
to In^ia ; and, aft Goethe pointed out, Saul found 
a kingdom while he was looking for ffliTIatljer^ 
asses. 

“Resolve,” said Franlftin, to perform what you 
ought, and perform without fail what yoaj^fiaalYe.” 

It is sometimes suj)posed that genius may take the 
place of work. We read of men at College who idled 
their first years, who only worked at high pressure 
for a short time, with a w^et towel round their heads, 
and yet took a high degree. Depend U})on it they 
paid dearly for the wet towel afterwards. But even 
so, they had to work. Many of the greatest men 
have owed their success to industry rather than to 
cleverness, if we can judge from their school record. 
W ellingtoii and Napoleon, Clive, Scott, and Sheridan 
are*all said to have been dull boys at school. 

No doubt some men are much more gifted than 
others. But let two men start in life, the one with 
brilliant abilities, but careless, idle, and self-indulgent ; 
the other comparatively slow, hrtit industrious, careful, 
and high-principled, and he will in time distance his 
more brilliant competitor. Labour without genius will ' 
do more in the long run than genius without labour. 
No advantage in life, no cleverness, no rich friends or 
powerful relations wilj make up for the want of in- 
dustry and character. 

Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, and a great states- 
man, ha8 an idle brother who once came and asked 
to be made a great man. “Brother,” replied the 
Bishop, “if your plough is broken, Til pay for the 
mending of it ; or, if your gx should die, I’ll buy you 
another; but I cannot make a great man of you; 
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a ploughman I found you, and I fear a ploughman I 
must leave you.” o 

f Milton was not merely a man of genius, but of 
indomitable industry. He th/is describes his own 
habits: “In winter, often erp the ‘sound of apy bell 
wakes man to labour or devotion ; in summer, as oft 
iwith the bird that first rouses, or not much tardier, 
to read good authors, or to cause them to be read till 
the attention be ready, or memory have its full 
freight; then, with clear and generous labour, pre- 
serving the body^s health and hardiness, to render 
; lightsome, clear, and not lumpish obedience to the 
/mind, to the cause of religion, and our country's 
i liberty.” 

Do not look on your work as a dulLdiity» If you 
choose you can make it interesting. Throw your 
heart into it, master its meaning, trace out the causes 
and previous history, consider it in all its bearings, 
think how many, even the humblest labour may 
benefit, and there is scarcely one of our duties which 
we may not look to^with enthusiasm. You will get 
to love your work, and if you do it with delight you 
will do it with ease. Even if you find this at first 
impossible, if for a tifne it seems mere drudgery, this 
may be just what you require ; it may be good, like 
mountain air, to brace up yorur character. Our 
Scandinavian ancestors worshipped Thor wielding his 
hammer; and in the old Norse myth Voland is said 
to have sold his soul to the Qevil, in order to be the 
best smith in the world ; which, however, was going 
too far. 

It is a great question how much time should be 
given to sleep. Nature must decide. Some people 
require much more than others. I do not think it 
possible to diminish the ^ amount which Nature de- 
mands. Nor can time spent in real sleep be said to 
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be waetcid It is a wonderful restorer^ of nervous 
ener^, of which those who live, in cities never have 
enough. 

Sir E. Cokers divisic^i of the day was — 

• Sii3^hour|,in sleep, fii law’s grave study six, 

Four spend in prayer — the rest on Nature fix. 

Sir W. Jones amended thisbinto — 

Six hours to law, to soothing slumber seven . 

Ten to the world allot, and all to Heaven.* 

Neither six nor seven hours would be enough for me. 
We must sleep till we are so far refreshed as to wake 
up, and not down. 

In times of sorrow, occupation, which diverts our 
thoughts, is often a great comfort. “The happiness 
of life consists in something to do, something to love, 
and something to hope for.”^ Indeed many of us 
torment ourselves in hours of leisure with idle fears 
and unnecessary anxieties. Keep yourselves always 
occupied. • 

So shall thou find in work and thought 
The peace that sorrow cannot give.* * 

“ Every place,” says old Lilly, “ is a country to a 
wise man, and all parts a palace to a quiet mind.” 

Work, moreover, with, and not against Nature. 
Do not row against the stream if you can help it; 
but if you must, you must. Do not then shrink from 
ik; but Nature will generally ^vork for us if we will 
only let her. • 

“ For as in that which is above Nature, so in Nature 
itself : he that breaks one physical law is guilty of all. 
The whole universe, as it were, takes up arms against 
him, and all Nature, with her numberless and unseen 
powers, is ready to avenge herself upon him, and on 

• 


^ Dr. Chalmers. 


= Stirling. 
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ihifl children after him, he knows not when nor where. 
He, on the other hand, who obeys tha> law of Jfeture 
with his whole heart and mind, will find all things 
working together to him for good. He is at peace 
with the physical universe.^ He‘ is helped «^|id be- 
friended alike by the sun above his head and the dust 
beneath his feet : because he is obeying the will, and 
mind of Him who made sun, and dust, and all things : 
and who Jj.as given them a law which cannot be 
broken.” ^ 

' Kingsley. 
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FAITH 

WF are told in statistical works that out of 1,500,000,000 
of human beings there are 400,000,000 Buddhists, 

350.000. 000 Christians, 200,000,000 Hindoos, and 

150.000. 000 Mohammedans; but Selden,^ though he 
goes into the opposite extreme, was doubtless nearer 
the mark when he observes that “ men say they are 
of the same religion for quietness' sake ; but if the 
matter was well examined, you would scarce find three 
anywhere of the same religion on all points.” It is 
no Wonder that this should be so, for as*we know in 
reality so very little even about our own world, we 
cannot expect to ]>e better informed about amother. 

‘‘The wonderful world,” says Canon Liddon, “in 
which we now pass this stage of our existence, 
whether the higher world of faith be open to our 
gaze or not, is a viry temple of many and august 
mysteries. You Avill walk, perhaps, to-morroAv after- 
noon into the country ; and here or there the swelling 
buds, 01 ’ the first fresh green of ^he opening leaf, will 
remind you that already spring is about to re-enact 
before your eyes the beautiful spectacle of her yearly 
triumph.* Everywhere around you are evidences of 
the existence and movement of a mysterious power 
which you can neither see, nor touch, nor define, nor 
measure, nor understand, l^is power lives speechless, 
1 TaJbte Talk, 
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noiseless, unseen, yet energetic, in every bough^ above 
your head, in every blade of grass beneath your ^eet.” 

Doubt is indeed the very foundation of philosophy. 
We live in a world of mystery ; and if we cannot 
explain the simplest flower, or Ihe smallest insect, how 
can we expect to understand the infinite?^' “We 
acknowledge,” says Dr. Martineau, space and silence 
to be His attributes; and* when the evening dew has 
laid the noonday dust of care, and the vision strained 
by microscopic anxieties takes the wide sweep of 
meditation, and earth sleeps as a desert beneath the 
starry Infinite, the unspeakable Presence wraps us 
close again, and startles us in the wild night-wind, and 
gazes straight into our eyes from those ancient lights 
of heaven.” 

“Human existence,” says John Stuart MilV “is 
girt round with mystery ; the narrow region of our 
experience is a small island in the midst of a boundless 
sea, which at once awes our feelings and stimulates our 
imagination bj- its vastness and obscurity. To add to the 
mystery, the domain of our earthly existence is not only 
an island in in finite *space, but also in infinite time.” 
Bishop Hall wTote a book, De imuciiate cmlendmiim^ “ of 
the fewness of things ,which a man should believe.” 

But if we find ourselves continually compelled to 
remain in ignorance, and to suspend our judgment, wo 
need not on that account lose hope. 


And so we say that in the dim liereaftcr, 

Or be it dawn pr twilight, noon or night, „ 

The thread of that great sfllicme whereof this life 
Is, as a something tells ns, but a part, 

Shall not be lost, but taken up again 
And woven into one completed whole. 

We feel much which we cannot explain. This is 
not confined to theology. “If you ask me,” said St. 

* UtUU^ of Religion, 
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Aug^inC; ‘^what is Time, I cannot tell you; but I 
know quite welt, if you do not Ri|k me/' 

Wesley described himself as 

Weary of aU thfl wordy strife. 

These notions, fftnns, rfnd modes, and names. 

To Thee, the W'ay, the Truth, the Life, 

Whose hwe my simple heart inflames — 

Divinely taught, at last I fly, 

With Thee and Thine to live and die. 

t * “ Those who tell me,” says Martineau, “ too much 
about Uod ; who speak as if they knew His motive 
and His plan in everything ; who are never at a loss 
to name the reason of every structure, and show the 
i tender mercy of every event ; who praise the cleverness 
of the Eternal economy, and patronise it as a master- 
piece of forensic ingenuity ; who carry themselves 
through the solemn glades of Providence with the 
springy steps and jaunty air of a familiar ; do but 
drivb me by the very definiteness of tlleir assurance 
into an indefinite agony of doubt and impel me to cry, 
‘Ask of me less, and I shall give you all.’” 

Dean Stanley described one great object of his life 
as being to do “ something to break the collision 
between the beliefs and the doubts of the age, and to 
fix our gaze ‘ on thi> hills from whence cometh our 
help.’” 

“ Amid the mysteries,’.’ says Herbert Spencer, 
“which become the mpre mystAdous the more they 
are thought about, there will remain the one absolute 
certainty, that man is ever in presence of an Infinite 
and Eterflal Energy, from which all things proceed.” ' ' 
We must then be content to feel, we cannot define. 
Many of the differences which separate men into 
sects are factions, rather th^n religions. In defiance 
of St. Paul’s warning, they persist in saying, “I am 
of Paul, and I am of Apollos.” 

L 
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‘‘The kingdom of God does not,” says eJeremy 
Taylor, “consist in words, but in powef, the power of 
Godliness^ Though now we are fallen upon another 
method, we have turned all religion into faith, and our 
faith is nothing but the prv^duction of interest or 
disputing • it is adhering to a party and a wrangling 
against all the world beside (i and when it is asked of 
what religion he is of, we understand the meaning to 
be what faction does he follow, what are the articles of 
his sect, not what is the manner of his life : and if 
men be zealous for their party and that interest, then 
they are precious men, though otherwise they be 
covetous as the grave, factious as Dathan, schismatical 
as Korah, or proud as the fallen angels.” 

A Creed and a Faith are two different things. 

Tell me, my soul, what is thy need, 

Is it a Faith, or only a Creed ? 

Men of science are often attacked for want of faith, 
though, as Tiioreau «ays, “there is more religion in 
science, than science in religion.” 

But the man of science who doubts, does so in no 
scoffing spirit ; it is an expression, not of disdain, but 
of reverence. As Tennyson has well said — 

Perplext in faith, hut pure in deeds, 

At last he beat his muiic out. 

There lives more faith in honest doubt, 

Believe me, than in half the creeds. 

Let mo refer, for instance, ♦ to two representative 
men. “ When I attempt,” says Professor Tyndall, “ to 
give the Power which I see manifested in the^ universe 
an objective form, personal or otherwise, it slips away 
from me, declining all intellectual manipulation. I 
dare not use the pronoun ‘ He ' regarding it ; 1 dare 
not call it a ‘ Mind ^ ; I refuse to call it even a ‘ cause.’ 
Its mystery overshadows me.” Professor Huxley is 
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one|* of our ablest thinkers ; he is, moreover, an 
Agnostic, and*no friend of religious institutions in the 
ordinary sense, but he has told us that he could 
“conceive the ejcist^nce of an Fstablished Church 
whicll should be a bfessing to the community. A 
Church in which, week by week, services should be 
dev^oted, not to the iteration of abstract propositions 
in theology, but to the setting before men's minds of 
an ideal of true, just, and pure living? a place in 
\Yhich those who are weary of the burden of daily 
cares, should find a moment's rest in the contemplation 
of the higher life which is possible for all, though 
attained by so few ; a place in which the man of strife 
and of business should have time to think how small, 
after all, are the rewards he ‘covets compared with 
peace and charity. Depend upon it, if such a Church 
existed, no one would seek to disestablish it." 

This seems to me not far removed from the Church 
of A^rnold and Maurice, Kingsley, Stanley, and Jowett. 
The Church of England is gradually approximating to 
this ideal, and the more it does so, the stronger it 
will grow. 

Theologians necessarily endeavour to express them- 
selves in language which can be understood, and we do 
them an injustice in expecting that we can take them 
literally. When jK)ets speak of the “ sunrise ” wc 
do not accuse them of ignoring astronomy ; nor can 
any one be justly accused of ‘i blaspheming " Shakes- 
peare or Tennyson if he maintains that it is the Earth 
and not the Sun which moves. The discovenes of 
science ^require a language of their own, and if -we 
cannot describe a flower or a stone accurately without 
the use of newly-coined phrases, we may feel sure that 
it is impossible for human language to compi^lhi^dF' 
the Infinite. Nor cap we \fonder if, in accordanc# iSth 
the general opinion of the times, ancient writers iu 
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some cases attributed to the agency of Demons, r^ults 
which we now know to be due to nervouJj disease. 

There can be no merit in professing to believe some- 
thing which you can neither exl)lai 9 nor understand. 
There can be no merit in believmg a fact for whiA we 
liave no sufficient evidence ; or in persuading ourselves 
that we believe something whv;h we do not comprehend. 
Indeed, it is surely impossible to believe anything 
for which \^e are conscious that there is no good 
evidence. On the contrary, our duty is to believe that 
for which we have sufficient evidence, and to suspend 
our judgment when we have not. Many people seem to 
suppose that they must either believe a statemeiit or 
disbelieve it. And yet in a great many cases we have 
no sufficient grounds either for belief or disbelief. 

True faith is no mere intellectual exercise. The 
faith which is enjoined on us is a living faith, and 
faith without works is dead. True faith indeed works 
wonders. “F^oi celeste,^' says Chateaubriand, “ foi 
consolatrice, tu fais •plus quo de transporter les 
montagnes, tu souleves les poids accablants qui pesent 
sur le coBur de Thonime.” 8elden ^ compares faith and 
^works to light and heat: “Though in my intellect I 
‘may divide them, just as in the candle I know there is 
both light and heat ; yet put out the candle, and both 
are gone.” The references to faith’ in the magnificent 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews are to actions. By faith 
Abel offered his sacrifice ; by faith Noah built the Ark ; 
by faith Abraham left his home. ’ Every one will admit* 
that they thought they had sufficient reason for what 
they believed and for what they did. They were com- 
mended because, finding themselves face to face with 
a painful or laborious duty, they did not flinch, but 
loyally performed what they believed to be right. One 
of ^ur duties, however, and»by no means the easiest, is 
1 TaUe Talk. 
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to our judgment, when the evidence is incon* 

cltAive. Th^’e ii^re many cases in which doubt, if not 
a virtue, is certainly a duty. 

Our little syslJjmfi have their day ; 

Th^ have tlieir day and iease to be : 

Tl^y are but broken lights of thee, 

• And Thou, 0 Lor<l, art more than they.^ 

The veil is slowly rising, but as regards innumer- 
able questions we must be content for tfie present to 
remain in ignorance. 

“ Our happiness as human beings must hang on our^ 
being content to accept only partial knowledge, even 
in those matters which chiefly concern us. . . . Our 
whole pleasure and power of energetic action dej)end 
upon our being able to live amd breathe in a cloud ; 
content to see it opening here, and closing the;re, 
delighting to catch, through the thinnest films of it, 
glimpses of stable and substantial things; but yet 
perceiving a nobleness even in concealment, rejoicing 
that the kindly veil is spread where the untempered 
light might have scorched us, or the infinite dearness 

wearied. ”2 

For, as Professor Huxley, says, “Whoso calls to 
mind what I may venture to term the bright side of 
Christianity — that ideal of manhood, with its strength 
and its patience, its justice and its pity for human 
frailty, its helpfulness to the extremity of self-sacrifice, 
.its ethical purity and nobility, M^hich apostles have 
pictured, in which arlnies of martyrs have placed their 
unshakable faith, and whence obscure men and women, 
like Csiitherine of Siena and John Knox, have derived 
courage to rebuke Popes and Kings — is not likely to 
underrate the importance of the Christian faith as a 
factor in human history.”* 

1 Teuuysou. • a Rudkin. 

“ Scmice and Christian Traditivn, 
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St. Mark tells us that one of the scribes canje to 
Christ and asked Him which was the greatest 
mandment. ‘^And Jesus answered him, The first ofi 
all the commandments is, Hear,,, 0 Israel ; the Lord’ 
our God is one Lord : and thqu shiflt love the iord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and;; 
with all thy mind, and with all thy strength. This is 
the first commandment. And the second is like unto 
it, namely l^his, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself. There is none other commandment greater 
than these, Aiid the scribe said unto him. Well, 
Master, thou hast said the truth : for there is one 
God ; and there is none other but he : and to love 
him with all the heart, and with all the understanding, 
and with all the soul, and with all the strength, and to 
love his neighbour as himself, is more than whole 
burnt offerings and sacrifices. And when Jesus saw 
that he answered discreetly, he said unto him, Thou 
art not far from the kingdom of God.” 



CHAPTER XV 

HOPE 

J HAVE often heard surprise expressed that Hope 
should be classed as a virtue with Faith and Charity. 
Faith could perhaps be understood, or misunderstood, 
and Charity is obviously a virtue, but why Hope ? 

It is, however, certainly wrong to despair : and if 
‘despair is wrong, hope is right. Endurance and 
tenacity of purpose im})ly hope ; and endurance is a 
inifch better test of character than any single act of 
heroism, however noble. Many a devoted and suffer- 
ing woman is a real martyr. 

Do not lay things too much to heart. No one is 
ever really beaten unless he is discouraged. 

’Tis not the lea.st disi^iragement 
To be defeated by th’ event ; 

Nor to be beaten by main force ; 

That does not make u man tlie woi-se ; 

But to turn ti^il and run Vvay 
An<l without blows give up the day, 

Or to surrender to th’ assault, 

That’s no man’s fortune, but his fault.* 

With his characteristically humorous common-sense, 
Sydney Smith gave excellent advice when he said that 

* Butler. 
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I if we wish to do anything in the world worth doing, 
we “must not stand shivering on the bank, thinking 
of the cold and the danger, but jump in and scramble 
through as well as we can.” \t is curious that men 
are seldom afraid of real dangers : they are mucjji more 
affected by those which are imaginary. They are, for 
instance, absurdly afraid of being laughed at. 

Nev er give way to false shame. 

Cowirds die many ttnios before tJioir deaths ; 

V. The valiant never taste of death but once.’ 

Don Quixote hanging by his wrist from the stable 
window imagined himself over a terrible abyss, but 
when Maritornes cut him down, discovered that he had 
only been a few inches above the ground. 

The very lions which frightened Mistrust and 
Timorous in the Pilgrwi\^ Progress were found by 
Christian to be chained when he walked boldly up to 
them, 

Peter boldly facejJ the Pharisees and the soldiers, 
but could not stand the jeers of the maids and the 
servants in the hall of the Chief Priest. 

How many armies which have been victorious in 
battle, have taken to' flight in a panic during the 
night ! The very word “ panic ” has come to mean a 
terror without a cause. And evel* in bright daylight 
are not fears and anxieties often equally without 
foundation ? 

I 

There's many a trouble 
Would break like a bubble, 

And into the waters of Lethe depart, 

Did not we rehearse it, 

And tenderly nurse it. 

And give it a permanent place in the heart. 


' Shakespeare. 
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There’s many a sormw 
^^ould vanish to-raorrov, 

AVcre not unwilling to jfhrnish the wings ; 

So sadly intruding, 

And quietl)# brooding, 

It hatches out all sorts of horrild things.^ 

The discontented man should ask himself with whom 
he would change. He carfnot expect to take one man's 
health, another's wealth, and the home of a Jhird. If he 
is dissatisfied he must change all in all, or not at all. 

• Coleridge when in great trouble wrote to Sir 
Humphry Davy that “amid all these changes and 
humiliations and fears, the sense of the Eternal abides 
in me, and preserves unsubdued my cheerful faith that 
all I endure is full of blessings.” 

Never then give up hope. There is an old proverb 
that if it were not for Hope the heart would break. 
Everything may be retrieved, except despair. “Woe 
to him that is faint-hearted,” said the son of Sirach. 

llf couragt* is gone, then all is gone ! * 

I’Twere better that thou hadst never Iweii born.- 

1“ To bear is to conquer our fate.” ^ 

j Beware of despei*ate steps : the darkest day, 

I Live till to-morrow, will have passed away.* 

Every one makes mistakes. The man, it has been 
well said, who never makes a mistiikc, will make 
pothing. But we need not fajl into the same error 
twice. Let your mistJkkes be lessons, and so you may 
make them stepping-stones to a better life. 

Joseph Hume used to say that he would rather 
have a cheerful disposition than an estate of £10,000 
a year. 

For action the present is all-important, but there is 
^ O. Clark. ® Goethe. * * Campbell. * Cowper. 
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a sense in which it is wiser to live in the past apd the 
future. Many of the miseries of life ^are due our 
sacrificing the future for the present ; the happiness of 
years that are to come, for, j^he satisfaction of the 
moment. No doubt it is tru^ that ‘a bird in the hand 
is worth two in the bush ; but then the chances are 
that the bird in the bush may never be in the page, 
while the future, on the conH^rary, is sure to come, and 
those men ^ are most happy whose “ pleasure is in 
memory, and their ambition in heaven.” ^ 

We could hanlly go far wi'ong if we lived in the 
future; for man ‘‘hath but to forsake the Transitory 
and Perishable with which the True Life can never 
associate, and thereupon the Eternal, with all its 
Blessedness, will forthwitli descend and dwell with 
him.” 

Man should, I was almost about to say above all 
things, be manly, and have 


For 


Tlie will to do, the soul to dare.- 

r ' 

Our doubts arc traitors, 

And make us lose the good we oft might win, 
By fearing to attpmj)t.*'* 


, Courage is not only a virtue, but even part of the 
very essence of a man. A man to be a man must be 
brave, just as a woman to be a woman must be gentle ; 
though of course mep should be gentle as well as 
brave, and women brave as welf as gentle. ’ 

Eecklessness is not courage. Courage does not 
copsist in despising danger, but in facing it .bravely. 
There is no courage in running unnecessary risk ; but 
when danger comes, cowardice adds to it : to face it 
boldly and coolly is the true path of safety. To run 

^ Ruskin. ^ Scott. * Shakespeare. 
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away ffom an enemy in battle is the way to get killed, 
especlWly for tl^ose who, like Achilles, are vulnei'able 
only in the heel. ^ 

“To make ariythin|| very terrible,” says Burke,^ 
“ obscurity seems in general to be necessary. When 
we know the full extent of any danger, when we can 
accustom our eyes .to it, a great deal of the apprehen- 
sion vanishes,” In the ohf fable, the deer frightened 
by feathers fell into the hands of the hunters, and the 
troops, who, on the raising of the dust by a flock of 
sheep, took them for the enemy, fell into an ambush. 

Keep cool and courageous. 

Out of the nettle, danger, jdnck the flower, safety, 

and, according to the Eastern proverb, “ draw the feet 
of contentment under the skirt of sec\irity.” 

Do not expect too much. “ To know how to expect 
Ifttio,” said Goethe, “ and enjoy much, is the secret of 
success.” 

Do not expect too much, and do not expect it too 
quickly. “Everything comes to those who know howj 
to wait.” The darkest shadows of life are those which 
a man makes when he stands in his own light. Still, 
do what we will, sorrows must c(Jme, and it is for us to 
bear them bravely. 

“ Call up,” said Eichter, “ in your darkest moments 
the memory of the brightest.” 

Know how sublime a filing it is 
To suft’er aftid be strong. 

We have, moreover, always the consolation of knowing 
that * 

^ Come what come may, 

Time and the hour runs through the roughest day. ^ 

^ Essay on the iSMime a^nd BmutifnL 


- Shakespeiire, 
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For, iis Qoorge MacDonald says — 

For things can never go badly wroii^ 

If the heart be tnie and the love be* strong ; 

For the mist, if it comes, atd the weeping rain, 

Will be changed by love into sunshine again. 

“After winter followeth summer, after night the. day 
returneth, and after a greht tempest, a great calm.'" ^ 
However /lark our path may^seem, remember that 
Ijime will soothe the greatest ‘Wrpws. “Heaviness 
jmay endure for a night, but joy cometh in *the 
morning.” . 

Be still, Slid heart, and cease repining ; 

Behind the clouds is the sun still shining ; 

Thy fate is the common fat*‘ of all, 

Into each life some rain must fall, 

Some days must be dark and dreary.*^ 

If any change happens, which at first seems like a 
misfortune, paake sure at least that it is so. Appear- 
ances are often decafative ; we do not live in a world 
in which we can afford to be discouraged by trifles, 
and we never know what we can do till we try. 
Trouble and sorrow, are often friends in disguise. 
Nelson turned even his blind eye to advantage when 
he did not wish to see the signal for retreat. There 
are many, says Sir M. K Grant Duff in his charming life 
of Renan, “ for whose lives we should not have cared, 
but whose death we# envy.” And in history, quite, as 
many owe their immortality tb the scaffold as to the 
throne. If we suffer, it is either for our own fault or 
for the general good. 

Wise men ne’er sit and wail their loss, 

But cheerly seek how to redress their harms. ^ 


^ Imitation qf Christ. 


t 

® Longfellow. 


* Shakespeare. 
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WMe, moreover, we may be tfamikM mA 

e ijoyto the full the maumeraWe bleeainge of life, 
we mast not look upon gorrowe and sufferings as 
unmixed evils. No oite would be t\e better for 
constant and unvaried sitccess ; even if it were not 
too great a trial, it could not but enervate and weaken. 
To Overcome difficulties, to^ resist temptation, to bear 
sorrows bravely — raises, strengthens, and ennobles the 

character. ^ • 

“ Face to face with Eternity, the great thing is to 
walk grandly towards it.” ^ 

We may thoroughly enjoy the soft air and bright 
sunshine of summer, but Nature owes much of its 
grandeur and beauty to the snows and storms of 
winter. 

Kingsley in a noble ode does justice to the north- 
wind — 

Let the luscious South wind 
Breathe in lovere’ sighs, 

Whilst the lazy gallants 
Bask in ladies’ eyes. 

AVhat does he but soften 
Heart alike and pen ? 

’Tis the hard gray weather 
Breeds hard English men. 

• 

But the black North-easter, 

Through the 8no\^^torm l 4 urled, 

Diives our Eif^liah hearts of oak 
Seaward round the world. 

Come : and strong within us 
Stir the Viking’s blood : 

Bracing brain and sinew : 

Blow, thou wind of God. 


* Geikie, 
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Troubles are a moral Morth-easter. They strOpgiheii 
and brace us — 

Beyond the gauds and trappings of renown, 

Tliis is the liero’a coini>lement and crown ; 

This missed, one struggle liad Been wanting stilf. 

One glorious triumph of hemic will.’ 

i 

“ What do you think,” says Epictetus, “ that 
Hercules ><oiild have been if there had npt beep such a 
lion, and hydra, and stag, and boar, and certain unjust 
and bestial men, whom Hercules used to drive away 
and clear out ? And what would he have been doing 
if there had been nothing of the kind ? Is it not plain 
that he would have wrapped himself up and slcjd ? 
In the first place, then, he would not have been a 
Hercules, when he was dreaming away his life in such 
luxury and ease ; and even if he had been one, what 
would have been the use of him ? and what the use of 
his arms, and of the strength of the other })arts of his 
body, and 6is endurance and noble spirit, if such 
circumstances and occasions had not roused and exer- 
cised him ? ” 

When Socrates was condemned, Apollodorus 
lamented that he should suffer so unjustly. “ Would 
you then,” said the philosopher, “ have had me 
guilty ? ” - ‘ 

This, says §t. Peter, is ])raiseworthy, “ if a man for 
conscience toward G 9 d endure grief, suffering wrong- 
fully. For what glory is it, ^f, when ye be buffeted 
for your faults, ye shall take it patiently ? but if, when 
ye do well, and suffer for it, ye take it patiently, this 
is acceptable with God.” 

^ Henry Taylor, 
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CHARITY 

We should not only do to others as we should wish 
them to do to us, hut think of others kindly as we 
should wish them to think of us. If we make no 
allowances for them, how can we expect them to do so 
for us Moreover, on the whole, we shall find that a 
charitable construction of others is more likely to be 
the right 0)ie than not. 

“'Some persons think to get through the difficulties 
of life, as Hannibal is said to have done across the 
Alps, by pouring vinegar on them.^’ ^ 

Others are ready to make sacrifices, but they neglect 
those little acts of kindness and hfi'ection which add so 
much to the brightness and happiness of life. 

Even if we have reason to complain, the offence is 
seldom so serious as we suppose, and to-jaresent injuries 
only makes them worse. Revenue does us more harm 
than the injury itself; .and no one ever intended to 
hurt another, but he did at the same time a greater 
harm to himself, “ as the Bee shall perish if she stings 
angrily.”* 

The vulture, we are told, scents nothing but carrion, 
and the Snapping turtle is said to bite before it leaves 
the egg, and after it is dead. « 

^ Guesses at Truth, ® Alfred’s translrttion of Boethius. 
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So also some people go through the world lopking 
for faults. It is far wiser, however, Vo admire than 
to criticise, nor is carping really true criticism. Even 
if there be a skeleton in the eapboard, it is probably 
not the only thing there. Thh bones do not n^^-ke the 
man. Criticism may be true, but is it the whole truth ? 
It is very interesting to be behind the scenes, but it is 
not the best place for seeing the play. , Try to loolc 
out for the* good and not the evil, both in people and 
in life, and you will see what you look for. 

Always be patient. We know that if children are 
fractious it is in nine cases out of ten because they are 
suffering; and men and women are but grown-up 
children in this respect, as in others. In most cases, if 
we knew all the circumstances, if we knew what they 
were feeling, we should })e sorry for, and not angry 
with, people who are cross. Make many allowances; 
you are not likely to make too many. 

If we know th^t any one is ill, how patient^ we 
become. Nothing is grudged. Everything is done 
that can be thought of. They are spared all possible 
annoyance or irritation. But why then only ? How 
much better it would be if we were always as kind 
and considerate. 

We do not know the anxious cares, the weight of 
sorrow, the secret sufferings of bthers. If then you 
think you have reason to complain, make allowances. 
You need not be afra^ of making too many. Make 
the best of everything and eveiybody. 

“ De inortuis nil nisi bonum is a good maxim, but 
why confine it to the dead ? How is it that for one 
kind word, one good deed told of others, we hear so 
many ill-natured stories or unfavourable comments ? 
How much better would it be if people would speak of 
the living as they do of the dead. 

Do not then condemn others hastily, if at all. 
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Judge not ! The workings of his brain 
And^f iis heart thou canst not see ; 

Wliat looks to thy dim eyes a stain, 

In God’s pure light may only be 
A scar, bro\^ght?i’om some well-won field, 

Where t^ou woul(fst only faint and yield. ^ 

There may be, there c^tainly will be, occasions on 
which it is necessary to express disapproval ; but as a 
rule, if -it is impossible to say anything kind and 
charitable, it is better to say nothing at all. Sydney 
Smith is reported to have sent message to an 
acquaintance who had been abusing him in his absence, 
that he was welcome to kick him also when he was 
not there. Most of us, however, would rather be 
found fault with, if .at all, tQ our faces, and are 
especially sensitive to what is said of us when we are 
rot there to defend ourselves. People may laugh and 
seem amused at havkig ill-natured things said about 
others, but depend upon it they will draw the natural 
inference that their turn will come next, and will like 
you none the better, however they may laugh with 
you at the moment. 

Then gently scan your brother man, 

Still gentler, sister woman, 

Though they may gang a kenniu’ w raiig, 

To step ilide is human. 


Then at the balance let’s be mute, 

Wo never ca^li adjust it ; 

Wliat’s done wc partly may compute, 

Hut know’ not wdiat’s resisted.- 

I must also put in a word for animals. Seneca 
truly observes that “ what with hooks, snares, nets, 
dogs (and we must now add^uns), we are at war with 
^ A. A. Procter. ® Bums. 


M 
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all living creatures/' It is apparently a nece 8 B||*y of 
our existence that we should live to i/ome extent at 
the expense of other animals. Since then we owe 
them so much, we ought alh the more to avoid 
inflicting on them any unnececsary 'suffering. 

I Never to blend our pleasure or our ])ride 
With sorrow of the ineanf'st thing that feels. ^ 

And 80^“ if thy heart be right, then will every 
creature be to thee a mirror of life, and a book of 
holy doctrine."'^ 

We do not now, most of us, believe that animals 
have souls, and yet probably the majority of manhood 
from Buddha to Wesley and Kingsley have done so. 

Birds indeed have something especially ethereal. 
St, Francis, “perfectly sure that he himself was a 
spiritual being, thought it at least possible that birds 
might be' spiritual beings likewise, incarnate lil\% 
himself in mortal flesh ; and saw no degradation to the 
dignity of human nature in claiming kindred lovingly, 
with creatures so beautiful, so wonderful, who (as he 
fancied in his old-fashioned way) praised God in the 
forest, even as angels did in heaven.” 

But however this may be, assuredly animals should 
be treated with kindness and consideration ; it is a 
crime to inflict on them any unnecessary suffering. 
Wordsworth calls — 

That best portion of a good man's life, 

His little, nameless, unreiyembered acts 
Of kindness and of love. 

And Coleridge truly says — 

He prayetli well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 

He prayeth begt, who loveth* best 
^ Wordsworth. ® Thomas a Kempis. ^ Kingsley. 
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All things both great and small ; 

For the dear God who loveth ns, 

He made and loveth all. 

Among all his §plei?did passages,' there is none more 
magnttcent than that \n which Shakespetire tells us 
that 

• The quality of men^ is not strain’d, 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath : it is twice l>le*t ; 

It blesseth him tliat gives and him that takes ; 

’Tis mightiest in the mightiest : it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown ; 

His sceptre shows tlie force of temporal power, 

The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 

Hut mercy is above tliis sceptred sway ; 

It is entlironcd in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to God himself ; 

And earthly power doth then likest God’s 
Wlien mercy seasons justice. 

Charity is too often taken as synonymous with the 
giving of alms, and no doubt it is true, as in the 
celebrated Greek lines, that 

Strangers and poor men are ill sent from Zeus, 

And alms, however small, are sweet. 

But yet alms giving is only one form of charity ; 
by no means the chief, and one which, unless 
judiciously exercised, may do, .and often does, more 
harm than good. * 

Much more important is the feeling of sympathy 
and affection. 

Teach me to feel another’s woe, 

To hide the faults I see ; 

That mercy I to othera show, 

That mei*cy sfiow to me.^ 


1 Pope. 
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Forget injuries, but never forget a kindness. * e 

u 

How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child. ^ 

0 

“ How many there are who are ‘ unworthy ol the 
light of day, and yet the sun rises.” - 

Those who do not forgive ^others cannot expect to 
be forgiven themselves. 

“Suppose yourselves under the apprehension of 
approaching death ; that you were just going to 
appear, naked and without disguise, before the Judge 
of air the earth, to give an account of your behaviour 
towards your fellow-creatures : could anything raise 
more dreadful apprehensions of that judgment than 
the reflection that ygu had been implacable, and 
without mercy towards those who had offended you : 
without that forgiving sjnrit towards others, which, 
that it may now be exerted towards yourself, is your 
only hope ? And jhese natural apprehensions are 
authorised by *bur Saviour’s application of the parable : 

' ‘ So likewise shall My heavenly Father do also unto 
you, if ye from your heart forgive not every one his 
brother their trespasses.’ ” ® 

The divine precept* to forgive injuries and love 
our enemies, though not altogether absent from other 
systems of morality, is yet especially Christian. The 
Bible urges it over and over again. “ For if ye forgive 
men their trespasses, your heavenly Father will also 
forgive you : but if ye Wgive net men their tresj)asses,* 
neither will your Father forgive your tres])asses.” ^ 

Nay I forgiveness is not enough. We must go 
further. 

“ I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them^ which despitafully use you and persecute 

^ Shakespeare. ® Seneca. ® Dr, Butler. * St. Matthew. 
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you^ that ye may be the children of your Father which 
is ik hearen :*for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil 
and upon the good, and sendeth rain on the just and 
on the unjust.” ^ 

“^harity,” says St.,Paul, 

Charity siiffereth long, and is kiinl ; 

Cliarity envieth not ; 

CliJ^rity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, . 

Doth not behave itself unseemly, 

Seekelh not her own, 

Is not easily provoked, 

Thinketh no evil ; 

Kejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoicetli in the truth ; 
Beareth all things, believeth all things, 

Ilopeth all things, endureth all things. 

“ Charity never failcth : but whether there be pro- 
t phecies, they shall fail ; w^hether there be tongues, they 
shall cease ; w^hether there be knowledge, it shall vanish 
away. . . . Now abideth faith, hope., charity, these 
three, but the greatest of these is charity.” 

^ SU Matthew. 
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As a mere question of getting on in the world character 
and steadiness will do more for a man than cleverness. 

I would not of course base the importance of character 
mainly on any such consideration, still it is none the 
less true. It is more important to do right than to 
know it, and whether we wish to be good, or to be , 
prosperous and happy, we should follow exactly the 
same course. Golden^ deeds make golden days. ■' 

The worth of a life is to be measured by its moral 
value. “ Once make up your mind never to stand 
waiting and hesitating when your conscience tells you 
what you ought to do, and you have got the key to 
every blessing that a sinner can reasonably hope for.^’ ^ 
You will never in the long run increase your happi- 
ness by neglecting or evading a dut^. It is as charac- 
teristic of the wise man as of the good one, that 

He holds no jmrley Vith unma^^ly fears ; 

Where duty bids, he confidently steers ; 

Faces a thousand dangers at lier call, 

And, tnisting in his God, surmounts them all.**^ * 

What is necessary for true success in lifeK But 
“ one thing is needful. Money is not needful ; power 
^ Keble. ” Wordswoith. 
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is iiQt*needful ; cleverness is not needful ; fame is not 
needful ; liberty’ is not needful ; even health is not the 
one thing needful; but' character alone — a thoroughly! 
cultivated vdll — is th;i|. which can tnily save us ; andJ 
if we ^e not saved* in this sense, we must certainly bei 
damned.’^ ^ 

Your character will be what you yourself choose 
to make it. Wc cannof all be poets or musicians, 
great artists or men of science ; “ there are^many other 
things of which thou canst not say, I am formed 
fo*r them by nature. Show those qualities then, which 
are altogether in thy power ; sincerity, gravity, endur- 
ance of la)>our, aversion to luxury, benevolence, frank- 
ness, no love of superfluity, freedom from trifling, 
magnanimity. Dost thou not see how many qualities 
thou art immediately able to exhibit, in which there is 
no excuse of natuial incapacity and unfitness, and yet 
\hou still remainest voluntarily below the mark ? or art 
thou coni})elled, through being defectively furnished by 
nat*ure, to murmur, and be mean, and to •flatter, and to 
find fault with thy poor body and to try to please men, 
and to make great display, and to be restless in thy 
mind? No, by the Gods: but thou mightest have 
been delivered from these thiifgs long ago. Only, if 
in truth thou canst be charged with being rather slow 
and dull of compiiihension, thou must exert thyself 
about this also, not neglecting it, nor yet taking 
pleasure in thy dulness.” ^ 

• Never do anything ^f which'you will have cause to 
be ashamed. There is one good opinion which is of 
the greatest importance to you, namely, your own. 
“All e3,sy conscience,” says Seneca, “is a continual 
feast.” 

Franklin, to whom we are indebted for much good 
advice, adopted a j)lan w]jich I cannot recommend, 
^ Biackie. ® Marcus Aurelius. 
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After a clear and concise summary of the virtues, he 
says, “ My intention being to acquire the habitude of 
all these, I judged it would be well not to distract my 
attention by attempting the wly)le at once, but to fix 
it on one of them at a time > and 'when I shojild be 
master of that, then to proceed to another, and so on, 
till I should have gone through the thirteen ” (Temper- 
ance, Silence, Order, Resolution, Frugality, Industry, 
Sincerity, Jvstice, Moderation, Cleanliness, Tranquillity, 
Chastity, and Humility). It seems difficult to imagine 
that he can really have acted on this theory ; for “ if 
you take home one of Satan's relations, the whole family 
will follow.” 

How astonished we should be, said Bishop Wilson, 
“ to hear one, upon giving monies to a poor body, bid 
him go to the ale-house and spend it, go and venture 
it in gaming, go and buy yourself some foolish toy ! 
Why then should you do that yourself, which you own* 
you should be laughed at to bid another do ? ” 

Look up ^^^nd noT down. “The man,” said Lord 
Beaconsfield, “ who does not look up, will look down, 
and the spirit which does not dare to soar, is destined 
perhaps to g.ovel.” 

Oil, who Bhairiightly say that fame 
Is iiotliiiig but an empty name ! 

Whilst in that sound there i? a charm 
The nerve to brace, the heart to wami, 

As, thinking of the mighty dead, 

The young from youthful couch will start, 

And vow, with lifted hail^s outspread, 

Like them to act a noble jiart.' 

No doubt, having regard to the realities of e^cistence, 
the ordinary forms of ambition seem quite beneath our 
notice, and indeed some of our greatest men, Shake- 
speare and Milton and Dartyin, have owed nothing to the 
^ Joanna Baillie. 
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hon^l^rs or titles which Governnients can give. One 
great, drawback ordinary ambition is that it can 
never.be satisfied. As in the ascent of a mountain, 
when we reach one suijimit we find , another before us. 
The gfeatest conqherors^ Alexander and Napoleon for 
instance, were never contented. Victims of misplaced 
ambition, they could not “ rest and be thankful.” “ He 
that is used to go forward,” says Bacon, and ‘‘ findeth 
a stop, falleth out of his own favour, and is not the 
thing he was.” 

* It is, however, going too far to say with the Poet 
that 

One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name. 


Selfish ambition is like a will ’o’ the wisp, a glittering 
deception. 

• Tis a glorious cheat, 

It seeks the chamber of the gifted boy 
« And lifts his humble window, and comes iij. 

The narrow walls expand, and spread away 
Into a kingly Palace, and the roof 
Lifts to the sky, and unseen fingers work 
Tlie ceilings with rich blazonry, and write 
His name in burning lettere ov«r all. 

And what is its ijfward ? At best a name. 

Praise — when the ear has grown too dull to hear, 

(rojd — where the senses it should please are dead, 

Wreaths — where the hair they gover has grown gray, 

Fame — when the he*i*t it should liave thrilled is numb ; 

All things but /ore, wdieii love is what we w^ant ; 

And close behind comes Death, and ere we know' 

TlTat even these unavailing gifts are ours, 

He sends us, stripped and naked, to the grave.* 

What cau rank alone do ? Marie de Medicie, Queen 
» N. p. waiis. 
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qI Fnmee, Regent of Pnmce, mother of the Kmg of 

Prance, of the Queen of Spain, the Queen of Englanr] 
and the Duchees of Savoy, was deserted by herchihlm/ 
who would not even receive he^ into tboir (hminhns, 
and died at Cologne in misery^ almoist of hungej, after 
ten years of persecutioa 

All crowns are more or less crowns of thorns. .Tlr 
better and more conscientious the wearer, the more 
heavily do Qie responsibilities of power weigh on him. 
It is impossible not to feel anxious when an error of 
judgment may bring misery to thousands. 

No doubt with progress, however slow, life is in- 
teresting, without it, almost unendnra])le. For 

There arc times when all would fain aspire, 

And gladly use the helps to raise them liigher, 

Which Music, Poesy, or Xatiire bringsd 

Man was meant to grow, not to stand still. Many 
of us at any rate cannot stand still ; we must go 
forward or die. In* aspiring, however, be scru})ii)ous 
about the means as well as the end. An apparent 
rise, if obtained by evil means, is really a fall. 

How then can we reconcile these two necessities of 
our nature ? Our ambition should be to nile ourselves,', 
the true kingdom for each one of us ; and true pro-i 
gress is to know more, and be mo>re, and to do more. ! 
In this progress there need be no stop ; with every 
step it becomes safer, not more hazardous. The first j 
and highest ambition «ia man can have is to do big 1 
duty. 

Ko pomp poetic crowned, no forms eiichaiiKHl him, 

Xo ft'ioiids applauding watched, no foc.s arraigned him ; 

Death found him there, without grandeur or beauty, 

Only an honest man, doing hi.s duty.^ 

It is said that the woijl “ Glory does not appear 
^ Trench, ^ Mrs. Oraik, 
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once ^ the Duke of Wellin^n's despatches. Duty 
was the watchword of his life. 

Without excluding ambition then, let yours be that 
of the* Saint and Sage. ^For 

Vanity hersolf hadibetter Uiiglit 
A surer path <*ven to tlic fame he sought, 

Ky pointing f»ut on ^istory’s uitless page 
Ten thousand conquerors for a single sage.* 

A hundred years hence what ditference will it make 
whether you were rich or poor, a peer or a peasant ? 
but what difference may it not make whether you did 
what was right or what was wrong ? 

“ What we think, or what we know, or what 
we believe, is in the end,” says Ruskin, “of little 
consequence. The only thing of consequence is what 
we do.” 

15ut where shall wisdom be found ? 

And where is the place of understanding ( 

Man know^etli not the j)rice thereof ; • 

Neither is it found in the land of the living. 

T’he deptli saith, It is not in me ; 

And the .sea .saith, It L not with me. 

It cannot be gotten for gold, 

Neither shall silver be weighed for the [trice thereof. 


No mention shal^ be made of coral, or of pearls : 

For the [trice of wisdom is above rubies. 

The fear of the Lord^ that is wkdom ; 

And to depart from evil is understanding. - 

Be honest and truthful. “The first sin on the 
earth,” says Jean Paul Richter — “happily the Devil 
was guilty of it, on the tree of knowledge — was a 
lie.” Honesty is the best, as well as the only right, 
policy. 


Byron, 


" Job. 
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A false Imlance is abomination to the Lord ; , 

But a just weight is liis delight.'^ 

“ Truth/’ said Chaucer, is the highest thing a man 
can keep.” Clarendon observes 0/ Falkland that he 
was “so severe an adorer oi truth, that he €ould as 
easily have given himself leave to steal, as to dis- 
semble.” c 

“To depart from the truth afiords a. testimony that 
one first dfe'spises God, and then fears man.” ^ 

It is well to be ashamed of yourself if you are in 
the wrong ; but never be ashamed to own it. 

“There are innumerable qualities which make the 
man, and fit him for that work in life which he is 
meant to do. But there is one quality which isf 
^Bssential, without which a man is not a man, withoutj 
which no really great life was ever lived, without 
jwhich no really great work was ever achieved — that 
is truth, truth in the inward parts. Look at all thd 
ideally great^ and good men. Why do we call them 
great and good ? Because they dare to be true to 
themselves, they dare to be what they are.” ® 

This above all, — To thine own self be true ; 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man.'* 

Two tilings, said Wordsworth, “contradictory as 
they may seem, must go together ; manly dependence, 
and manly independence ; manly reliance, and manly 
self-reliance.” Learn to obey •and you will know hoV 
to command. Drill is good discipline both of mind 
and body, and a bad soldier will never make a good 
general. 

llf success attends you 
iDo not give way to pride. 

^ Proverbs. * * Plutarch. 

2 Max Miiller. * Shakespeare. 
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r ide goeth before destruction, 

And an haughty spirit before a fall.^ 

We often associate passion with action and patience 
with inaction. this is a miftake. Patience 

required strength, while passion is a sign of weakness 
and want of self-control. Passions weaken, but habits 
strengthen, with age. • 

If you aro placed in authority, be scrupulously 
just and courteous. Sadi tells us that Oriental 
monarch once gave an order to put an innocent person 
to death. He said, “O king, spare thyself. I shall 
suffer pain but for a moment, while the guilt will 
attfich to thee for ever.’^ 

Power brings with it responsibility. But in any case 
do not think what you would liko to do, but what you 
ought to do. This is the only true road to happiness. 

• If there is a doubt between two duties, take the 
nearest. Some worthy people neglect their Family for 
the sake of the Heathen ; but Sympathy, like Charity, 
should begin at home. 

Everything in this worfd makes for righteousness. 
Of this we can easily convince ourselves. We talk of 
punishment for sin. Who punishes us? We punish 
ourselves. The world is so arranged that goodness 
brings joy, arid evil sorrow. To sin and not to suffer, 
would involve an intVference with the laws of nature. 

Forgiveness of sin does not mean that we shall not 
l^c punished. That is not onl^i an impossibility, but 
would be a misfortune. In fact there is no greater 
misfortune than prosperity in evil. If you do what 
is wi'on^ the memories of the past will haunt you in 
the future. Those you have injured may forgive you, 
but in so doing they will heap coals of fire on your 
head, for their generosity will make your offence seem 
all the blacker. • 

* Proverbs. 
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Conduct is life; in the long run happing and 
pros^ity depend upon it. Extern&l circumstances 
are of comparatively* little importance ; it does not so 
much matter what surroundr us, as what we are. 
Watch yourself then day day. Habit isr second 
nature. “ Sow an act, and you reap a habit ; sow a 
habiT^ and you reap a chariicter ; sow a character, and 
you reap a destiny.” ^ We all grow a little every day, 
either better or worse. It is well at night to ask 
oneself which ? 

“ Mankind,” said Emerson, “ divides itself into two 
classes — Benefactors and Malefactors.” If you belong 
to the latter you turn friends into enemies, make 
memory a pain, life a sorrow, the world a prison, and 
death a terror. While, on the other hand, if you can 
put one bright and good thought into the mind, one 
happy hour into the life of any one, you have done the 
work of a good Angel. 

It would be a great thing if every one would ,shut 
himself up for an hour every day — for one hour — 
even for half an hour of peace and meditation. It is 
impossible to say there is not time. Sir K. Peel used 
to read a chapter of the Bible every night after he 
came back from the House of Commons, though I 
must admit that the House did not sit as long in those 
days as it does now. 

Think on what is good and you will not do what is 
evil. , 

Oil death and judgment, keaven and hell, 

Who oft doth think, must needs do well.''^ 

And great is the reward. 

My son, forget not my law ; 

But let thine heart keep my commandments : 

For length of days, and long life, 

And peace, shall thfy add to thec.^ 


I Boardmau. 


Sir W. Kaleigli 


Proverbs. 
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I]jp«not put it i)o not make youth an excuse. 
“ We .shall all ibe perfectly virtuous,’^ said Marguerite 
(le Valois, “ when there is no longer any flesh on our 
bones.” « 

“ E^member thy Creator in the days of thy youth.” 
To die as we should wish, we must live as we ought. 
To' the good man Deat^ has no terrors. Bishop 
Thirl wall during his last illness occupied himself by 
translating into seven languages : “ As Sfleep is the 
brother of Death, thou must be careful to commit 
thyself to the care of him who is to awaken thee, 
both from the Death of Sleep and from the Sleep of 
Death.” 

When Socrates was before his accusers he did not 
speak, says Cicero, “ as a man copdemned to death, but 
as one ascending into heaven.” 

What will you gain, said Seneca, if you do your 
3uty bravely and generously ? You will gain the 
doing of it — the deed itself is the gain.” AVe ought 
to do what is right, not from hope of the* promises, or 
fear of punishment, but from love of what is good, 
because “thy testimonies are the very joy of my 
heart.” 

Alrtue is its own reward. To some, indeed, super- 
natural rewards and punishments may be necessary as 
inducements to abstJi,in from crime. “I see in what 
mud this man sticks,” says Spinoza; “he is one of 
those who would follow after his own lusts, if he were 
ftot restrained by the fear of h^l. He abstains from 
evil actions and fulfils God’s commands like a slave 
against his will, and for his bondage he expects to 'be 
rewarded by God with gifts far more to his taste than 
Divine Love, and great in proportion to his original 
dislike of virtue.” Again, elsewhere, he draws an 
ironical picture of the pious coming before God at the 
J udgment, and looking to be endowed with incalculable 
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blessings in recompense for the grievous burden of^their 
piety. For him, who is truly wise, Jilcssedness is nol 
the reward of virtue, but Virtue itself. And tliough 
the way thereto be steep, yet^ it may be found — all 
things excellent are as dif^ult, as they are rare.^^ 

We know that we cannot be perfect, but yet we 
should aim at perfection in character as in everything 
else. Moreover, we have all implanted in us a sure 
guide, andtiif we follow Conscience we ’cannot go far 
wrong. Every one who chooses may lead a noble life, 
y Always then place before ygurself the liighest 
possible ideal. 

Unless above himself he can 
Exalt himself, how poor a thing is man.’ 

Thus, perhaps, and if at all thus only, can you 
train yourself so that, if a man, it may be eventually 
said of you as Shakespeare makes Mark Antony say ^ 
Brutus, 

His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in^liira that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, “ This was a man 1 ” 

And if a woman, that you may become 

A perfect woihan, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command ; 

And yet a spirit still, and l^glit 
With something of an angel light. - 

Sir W. Scott’s last, words to Lockhart on his death 
bed were: “Be virtuous — b^ religious — bo a gootl 
mjtn. Nothing else will be any comfort when you 
come to lie here.^’ 

Even Balaam wished, “ Let me die the death of thfe 
righteous, and let my last end be like his.’* 

^ Vaughan. 


^ Wordsworth. 



CHAPTER XViri 

ON PEA(.'E AND HAPPINESS 

PuoSPERfTY and happiness do not by any means always 
go together, and many people are misei*able though 
tliey have, as it would seem, everything to make them 
hapi)y. Nature may give all she can to “ her darling 
the slroiigest,”T— wealth, power, titles, anc^ a long life, 
but she cannot make him happy. He must do that for 
himself. A life of earthly success is full of perils and 
anxieties. If a man has not got the elements of 
happiness in himself, not all the beauty and variety, 
the pleasures and interests of tlic world can give it 
him. Happiness depends much on the power of 
controlling and direcftng the thoughts, — ayoiding what 
is painful, and recalling pleasant memories. To one 
man, says vSchopenhauer, “the ^orld is barren, dull, 
aftd superficial ; to anolfher rich, interesting, and full 
of meaning.” Happiness is a thing to be practised, 
like the violin. If we take the right means it will 
come, but we must not seek it too curiously. Our 
greatest joy goes back to Hades, “if Orpheus-like, we 
turn to look at her.”^ “ Fly pleasures and they will 
follow you.” “ • 

^ Dallas. - Franklin. < 

N 
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Do not think too much of yourself ; you are the 
only person in the world. •*' 

Do not seek for amusement, says Kuskin, *Muit be 
always ready to be amused.’^ fit is a great thing to 
make life a succession of pld^sures, even if tbey are 
little ones. 

The sense of humour, for, instance, is a gift poculiaj’ 
to man. There is some doubt whether animals have 
reason, buF they apparently have not the gift of 
merriment, and “ the most completely lost of all days,'' 
said Chamfort, “is the one in which we have riot 
laughed.” What a pleasure it is to hear a merry 
laugh ! How it lightens everything up. 

A merry heart goes all the day, 

Your safi tires iu a mile-a.’ 

“Good humour,” said one of* our Bisho})S, “is nin^- 
tenths of Christianity ” ; and the secret of good temper 
is to fly from irritating thoughts; if you are put out, 
“ let not the sun go’^down upon your wrath.” - It takes 
two to make a quarrel, do not you be ojie of them. 

Some people are always grumbling ; if they had 
been born in the Garden of Eden they would have 
found much to complain of. Others are happy any- 
where ; they see beauties and blessings all around 
them. * 

To what a Iteaycn the Earth might grow, 

If fear beneath the Eartli were laid, 

If hope failed not, nor love decayed.'^ 

^ Cheerfulness is a great moral tonic. As sunshine 
brings out the flowers and ripens the fruitj so does 
cheerfulness — the feeling of freedom ajid life — develop 
in us all the seeds of good, — ^all that is best in us. 

^ Shakespeare. ' - Epistle to the Efdiesiaiis. 

® Morris, Ea/rthly Eamdise^ ii. 122, 
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bi\perfulne6s is a duty we owf to others. There is 
an md traditiiii that a cup of gold is to be found 
wherever a rainbow touches the earth ; and there are 
some’ people whose smile, the sound of whose voice, 
whose very presence, seems like a i^ay of sunshine, to 
turn ^ery thing they touch into gold. Men never 
break down as long as they can keep cheerful. “A 
merry heart is a continTial feast to others besides 
itself.” ^ The* shadow of Florence Nightgigale cured 
more than her medicines ; and if we share the burdens 
of* others we lighten our own. 

It seems to be supposed by some that cheerfulness 
implies thoughtlessness ; there is, however, no necessary 
connection between them. The lightest spirits, says 
Arnold, ‘Svhich are indeed one of the greatest of 
earthl) blessings, often play round the most earnest 
thought and the tenderest afi'ection, and with far more 
grace than when they are united with the shallowness 
and hardness of him who is, in the sight of God, a 
fool!” 2 

There are many whose very birth is a sentence of 
hard labour for life. But that does not apply to the 
jX)or only. The rich now work tpiite as hard, or even 
harder. Moreover, how many •there are whose very 
money makes them miserable, — in whose life there is 
no rest, no calm, no ^eace ! We cannot in this world 
avoid sufferings, but if we choose we may rise above 
them. To do so we must hang the chamber-walls of 
«ur memory with beautiful pictures and happy recol- 
lections. If we cannot entirely regulate our dreams in 
sleep, we can at least fill our waking hours with happy 
day-drealns. 

All wish, but few know how, to enjoy themselves. 
They do not realise the dignity and delight of life. 

We cannot expect to avoid suffering and sorrow, but 

^ 0. Buxton. Arnold, Christian Li/e.^ 
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it rests with iis whether we accept them cheerfc^ly or 
submit gloomily. I feel,” said Wesley, “ but by God’s 
grace I do not fret.” Do not magnify small troubles 
into great trials. “ What troijble is there in this life,” 
says Cicero, “ that can appear gi^eat to him |Yho has 
acquainted himself with eternity and the extent of the 
universe ? For what is there in human knowledge; or 
the short span of this life, that can appear great to a 
wise man % whose mind is always so upon its guard 
that nothing can befall him which is unexpected.” 
Man disquieteth himself in vain. 

^ Time cures sorrow as well as wounds. Moreover, 
what we have to guard against is not death but 
temptation. Many, says Baxter, seem to think of 
Heaven as “to be tolerated rather than the flames of 
Hell, but not to be desired in comparison with the 
felicity of earth.” 

“A cultivated mind, I do not mean that of a 
philosopher, but any mind to which tjie fountains of 
knowledge Rave bfeen opened, and which has been 
taught in any tolerable degree to exercise its faculties, 
will find sources of inexhaustible interest in all that 
surrounds it ; in the objects of Nature, the achieve- 
ments of Art, the imagination of Poetry, the incidents 
of History, the ways of mankind, past and present, 
and their prospects in the fuU».*e. It is ]>ossible, 
indeed, to become indifferent to all this, and that too 
without having exhausted a thousandth part of it ; 
but only when one bas had •from the beginning nt) 
moral or human interest in these things, and has sought 
in them only the gratification of curiosity.” ^ 

We live in a world of flowers and trees and grass, 
rivers and lakes and seas, mountains and sunshine. 
Nature is bright to the bright, comforting to those who 
will accept comfort. « 


^ Jolm Btuart Mill. 
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Htill^was sunny morn and fair, 

A scented haze was in the air ; 

So soft it was, it seemed as spring 
Had come oncf more her arms to fling 
About the dyinf year, and kiss 
Tlie lost world into dreams of TdissJ 

• 

But to appreciate the ]>eautiful we must have the 
sense of beauty. Much is said about the*intelligence 
of the Dog and the Elephant, but there is no reason to 
suppose that the most beautiful view in the world 
would give them any pleasure. 

We sometimes hear people complain of being dull, 
— that they have nothing to do ; but in that case 
the dulness is in themselves. “ If a man of education, 
who has health, e^^es, hands, and leisure, wants an 
gbiect, it is only because God Almighty has bestowed 
all those blessings upon a man who does not deserve 

Neither wealth nor rank will ensure happiness.*" 
Without love and charity and peace of mind you may 
]>e rich and great and powerful, but you cannot be 
happy. 

There is a Persian story that the Great King being 
out of spirits consulted his astrologers, and was told 
that happiness coukt bo ensured by wearing the shirt 
of a perfectly happy man. The Court and all the 
^)rosperous classes in the couiUry were searched in 
vain. No such man Could be discovered. At last 
a labourer coming from his work was found to fulfil 
the <3on(iition ; he was absolutely happy. But, ala§ I 
the remedy was as far off as ever. The man had no 
shirt. 

1 have already shown that, as the wisest of men 


' W. Morris. 


Southey. 
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have been agreed, happiness cannot be boughi ’With 
money, neither can it be grasped by power. T}ie 
crowns of kings are lined with thorns. The greater 
part of mankind, said Hicro to^^monides, “are deluded 
by the splendour of royalty ; I am not at all suf prised, 
for the multitude appear tome to judge of people, as 
happy or miserable princi^Kdly from what they sec. 
For my own part, f know from experience extremely 
well, and I assure you, Simonides, that kings have the 
smallest share of the greatest enjoyments and the 
largest share of the greatest of evils.” ^ 

If you are unhappy, many will find consolation in 
Massillon’s suggestion, “ D’oii vient cela 1 O Homme ! 
ne serait~ce point parce qiie vous etes ici-bas dt^place ; 
que vous etes fait pour le ciel ; que la terre n’est pas 
votre patrie, et que tout ce qui n’est pour Dieu n’est 
rien pour vous.” « 

“ Hut to tell of the varying lights of pleasure, and 
all the winning ways of goodness, we are wholly at a 
loss ; and the most we can say of the greatest goodness 
is, that there is an unknown indescribable charm about 
it ; the most we can say of the highest bliss, that it is 
unutterable.”^ 

We are all apt to worship idols ; to “ spend money 
for that which is not bread, and labour for that which 
satisfieth not ” ; ^ but if we look aright, we may fTi*l say 
with Dante — 

« 

And what I saw was equal^^cstasy ; 

One universal smile it seemed of all things ; 

Joy past compare ; gladness unutterable ; 

Imperishable life of peace and love ; 

Exhaustless riches, and unmeasured bliss. 

Everything in Naturei is regulated by wise and 


Xenophon. 


® Bacon. 


^ Isaiah. 
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beneficent law, everything is link^ together and works 
for good. If •we suffer, it is either our own fault or 
for general welfare. There is no duty, said Seneca, 
‘‘the fulfilment of wl^jch will not make you happier, 
nor ai|y temptation for Which there is no remedy.^' 

According to Cicero, Epicunis laid it down that 
there were three kinds ^of desires : the fii-st, such as 
were natural^ and necessary ; the second, such as were 
natural but not necessary; the third, such ae were 
neither natural nor necessary. And these are all such 
that those which are necessary are satisfied without 
much trouble or expense ; even those which are natural, 
and not necessary, do not require a great deal, because 
nature itself makes the riches, which are sufficient to 
content it, easy of acquisition aqd of limited quantity ; 
but as for vain desires, it is impossible to find any limit 
J>o or any moderation in them.'’ 

Thoroughly to enjoy life, however, we must be 
prepared to deny ourselves, to forgo many tempting 
pleasures, to think as little as possible about oneself. 
“ On ne se repose,” says Cherbuliez, “ qu’eii s’oubliant.” 

More happiness is gained by self-denial than by self- 
indulgence. The senses, full of true delight as they 
are, will, if we yield to them, ^heck us, like the Sirens 
of old, on the rocks and whirlpools of life. 

• 

How happy is he born and taught 
That serve th not another’s will : 

Whose armour is his hottest thought, 

And simpl * truth his utmost skill. ^ 

It ii| one of the misfortunes of our age that we have 
so little leisure. We live in a perpetual whirl. How 
many women, and for that matter men too, have felt 
with Portia, “ My little body is aweary of this great 
world ” ! • 

^ Wottou. 
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Good work, however, cannot be done in a bi^^rry ; 
thought requires time and quiet. • 

know,” says Kingsley, ‘‘that what we all want 
is inward rest ; rest of heart ^and brain ; the calm, 
strong, self-contained, self -de^iyingf’ character j^wliich 
needs no stimulants, for it has no fits of depression ; 
which needs no narcotics, for it has no fits of excite- 
ment ; which needs no ascetic restraints, for it is strong 
enough to ^use God’s gifts without abusing them ; 
^the character, in a word, which ie truly temperate, not 
in drink or food merely, but in all desires, thoughts, 
and actions ; freed from the wdld lusts and ambitions 
to which that old Adam yielded, and seeking for light 
and life by means forbidden, found thereby disease and 
death. Yes, I know that ; and know too that that rest 
is found only w’here you have already found it.” 

“As Zeus has ordained,” says Epictetus, “so act; if 
you do not, you will suffer the penalty, you will be 
punished. And what is the punishme^it 1 The not 
having done y^ur duty ; you will lose the charactei’ of 
modesty, fidelity, propriety. Can there be greater 
penalties than these ? ” 

“We complain,” says Kuskin, “of the want of 
many things ; we want Votes, we want liberty, we want 
amusements, we want money. Which of us feels or 
knows that he wants peace ? Thei'e are two ways of 
getting it if you do want it. The first is wholly in 
your own power ; to make yourselves nests of pleasant 
thoughts. . . . None of us yet •know, for none of us* 
have yet been taught in eaidy youth what fairy palaces 
we may build of beautiful thought — proof against all 
adversity. Bright fancies, satisfied memories, noble 
histories, faithful sayings, treasure-houses of precious 
and restful thoughts, which care cannot disturb, nor 
pain make gloomy, nor poverty take away from us, — 
houses built without hands for our souls to live in.” 
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need not fear death. Death/' said a great* 
stoical moralist, ‘‘is the only evil that we can never 
feel. While we are, death is not. When death comes, 
we are not.” ^ 

“Forego desire,*' sayf? St. Thomas a Kempis, “and 
thou shalt find peace.” AVe are almost as much vexed 
in life by little things as grieved by great ones. 

“ There is ^no riches,” we are told in Ecclesiasticus, 
“above a sound body, and no joy above the joy of the 
heart.” 

* The last watchword given by the good and great 
Emperor Antoninus, when dying, to the officer of the^ 
watch was “ ^apianimitiis.” Nothing ever broke the 
serenity of Christ’s life. “ Take my yoke upon you,” 
fie said, “and you shall find rest, unto your souls.” 

Wid must not look outside for ourjhappiness, but in 
ourselves, in our own minds. '‘^he kingdom of 
licaven is within you.” If we cannot be happy here,, 
why should ^^e expect to be so hereafter ? AVill 
Providence watch over us then more tlian now? If 
we do not make for ourselves peace on earth, how am 
wc expect to find it in heaven ? A^ hat deprives us of 
it ? Pride and Aviirice, Selfishness and Ambition. 
But for these and their like, we might be happy here, 
and with them we can be happy nowhere. If we are 
anxious here lest should lose what we value, how 
much more keenly anxious should we be in heaven ! 
If we cannot live in peace with /others here, what hope 
have we of doing so elsewhere ? If we base our peace 
and happiness on outward things, and look exclusively 
to another world, should we not in a second life look 
forward to a third, and so on for ever. 

No doubt, indeed, as Hap[)iness may be thrice 
blessed, in Anticipation, in Fruition, and in Memory, 
one pure and great sourctf of happiness may be in 
looking forward : in hoping to meet again those whom 
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we have loved and lost, to see clearly much that isPnow 
hidden from us. Against this source of comfort and of 
joy I have nothing to say, but we must not under- 
value, or be ungratofiil for present blessings. 

Try then so to manage ydurself that you imy be 
able to say with Keble — 

0 Lord iny God, do ThoU Thy lioly will — 

I will Ho still ; 

1 will not stir, lest I forsake Thine arm 

And break the charm 

Which lulls me, clinging to my Father’s breast, 

In perfect rest. 

So only can you enjoy the calm of Nature — 

The silen.ce that is in the starr}^ sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills.' 

Then will angels come to you in your own homes, 
as they did to Abraham of old, on the plains of Mai^ire, 
long ago. • 

It may even be possible that there are many new 
joys unknown to man, and which he will find along 
the splendid path of civilisation.’’ ^ 

‘‘For then the Soul and Body make a perfect Man, 
when the Soul commands wisely, or rules lovingly, and 
cares profitably, and provides plentifully, and conducts 
charitably that Body whicli is its partner and yet the 
inferior. But if the IJody shall give Laws, and by the 
violence of the appetite first abuse the Understanding,* 
and then possess the superior portion of the Will and 
Choice, the Body and the Soul are not apt cpmpany, 
and the man is a fool and miserable. If the Soul rules 
not, it cannot be a companion ; either it must govern, 
or be a slave.” ^ 

' Wordsworth. “ ^lantegazza in Ideals of Life, 

^ Jeremy Taylor. 
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our own fault if wo do not enjoy life. “ All i 
men,’’ says Jtuskin, “ may enjoy, though few (»in I 
achieve.” ^^o keep the mind peaceful and happy you 
must fill it with wise afid noble thoughts. The Divine, 
says Blato in Phca^ns, ‘*fs ])eauty, wisdom, goodness, and 
the like ; by tho^e the wing of the Soul is nourished 
arid* grows apace, but i4 fed on evil, it wastes and 
withers away,” 

Make then a wise choice, and 

• So take Joy home, 

And make a place in thy great heart for her, 

And give her time to grow, and cherish her, 

Tlmn will .she come and oft will sing to thee, 

When thou art working in the furrows ; ay, 

Or weeding in the sacred heurs of dawn. 

It is 8 comely fashion to ])e glad— 

Joy is the grace we say to God.^ 

“The best man,” said Socrates, “is he who most 
f ti res to perfect himself, and the happiest hian is he who 
most feels that he is perfecting himself.” 

^ Jean Ingelow. 



CHAPTER XIX 

IIKLIGION 

If the Religion of Theology is still a mystery even to 
the most learned, the Religion of Duty is plain even 
to a child. 

“The lines of Duty/’ says Jeremy Taylor, “are 
not like the oracles of Apollo, double in their sense, . 
intricate in their ex})ression, secret in their meaning, 
deceitful in their measures, and otherwise in the evqnt 
than they coulcl be m their expectation. But the word 
of God, in the lines of duty, is o])en as the face of 
heaven, bright as the moon, healthful as the sun’s 
influence ; and this is certainly true, that when a thing 
becomes obscure, though it may oblige us to a prudent 
search, yet it binds us not under a guilt, but only so 
far as it is or may be plainly undei’l)tood.” 

“ Dangerous it were,” says the eloquent and judicious 
Hooker, “ for tlie feeble^ brain of man to wade far into 
the doings of the Most High, wlmm, although to know ' 
be life, and joy to make mention of His Name, yet our 
soundest knowledge is to know that we know Hjm not 
as indeed He is, neither can know Him, and our safest 
eloquence concerning Him is our silence, when wo 
confess without confession, that His glory is inexplicable, 
His greatness above our cap^icity and reach.” 

What Locke says of children, will apply indeed to 
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mo^«grown-up people : “Instil into them a Love and 
Reverence of ihis Supreme Being. -This is enough to 
begin, with, without going to explain this matter any 
further ; for fear lest by talking too early to him of 
Spiritg, and being* unseasonably forward to make him 
understand the incomprehensible Nature of that Infinite 
Being, his Head be either filled -with false, or j)erplexed 
with unintelligible, Notions of Him. . . . And I think 
it would be Setter if Men generally rested in such an 
Idea of God, without being too curious in their Notions 
about a being, which all must acknowledge incompre- 
hensible — whereby many, who have not Strength and 
Clearness of Thought to distinguish between what they 
can, and what they cannot know, run themselves in 
Superstitir.n or Atheism, making God like themselves, 
or (because they cannot comprehend anything else) 
none at all.’' 

Jiowell used to quote with especial admiration th^^ 
saying of Johnson, that “ Whatever withdraws us from 
the power of our senses, whatever makes* the past, the 
distant, or the future predominate over the present, 
advances ns in the dignity of thinking beings.” 

Theology and Dogma are the science, but not the 
essence, of religion. Christijfnitjq says Drummond, 
has succeeded “ not only because it is divine, but 
because it is so verf^ human.” Religion in daily life is 
a rule of conduct, a safeguard in }>rosperity, a comfort 
in adversity, a support in anxiety, a refuge in danger, 
•a consolation in sorro^M^ a haven of peace. Religion is 
in one sense a matter for the body as well as for the 
soul. The body as well as the mind should be treated 
with alf honour. 

“ Religion,” Fichte truly says, “ is not a business 
by and for itself, which a man may practise apart from 
his other occupations, perhaps on certaip fixed days 
and hours ; but it is the inmost spirit, that penetrates, 
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inspires, and pervades all our Thought and 
which in other respects pursue their appointed course 
without change or interruption.” 

The Bible does not bewilder us with abstruse 
definitions, but rather turns €>fir thoughts fro^ such 
speculations. 

“For this commandment,” said Moses, “which I 
command thee this day, it 'is not hidden from thee, 
neither is i( far oft’ : it is not in heaven, that thou 
shouldest say. Who shall go up for us to heaven, and 
bring it unto us, that we may hear it, and do it ? 
Neither is it beyond the sea, that thou shouldest say. 
Who shall go over the sea for us, and bring it unto us, 
that we may hear it, and do it ? But the word is very 
nigh unto thee, in thy^ mouth, and in thy heart, that 
thou mayest do it.” ^ 

Jesus said to the lawyer who questioned Him, 

• 

. . Tliou shalt love the Lord thy God 

With all thy heart, ^ 

And with all thy soul, 

An^ with all thy mind, 

Tliis is the first and f^reat eommaiidnient. 

And the second is like unto it, 

Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 

On these two commandments hang all the law and the prophets.* 

“Pure religion,” says St. JaiRes, “and undefiled 
before God and the Father is this, To visit the father- 
less and widows in their aftliction, and to keep himself 
unspotted from the woi*ld.” , 

We may not be able to tell whence we came or 
whither we go, we may not be sure what to think or 
believe, but in our hearts we almost always knbw well 
enough what we ought to do. The duty to our Neigh- 
bour is part of our duty to God. The mediaeval brigand 
who described himself as “the friend of God and the 
^ Deuteronomy. * St. Matthew, 
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enei^jT of mankind,” did not mart*- entirely mistake the 
true spirit of Christianity than many who have loss ex- 
cuse.^ • The love of God is best shown by the love of raau. 

If we are sometime^ disposed to complain of others, 
we slmuld remenfber* Miat “if tho^* canst not make 
thyseli such an one as thou wouldest, how canst thou 
expect to have another in all re8i>ects to thy liking ? ” ^ 

And even if we have jiist cause of complaint, we are 
told to forgive, as we hope ourselves to V® forgiven ; 
not “until seven times,” as Peter suggested, but “until 
seventy times seven.” ^ If we do not forgive, how can 
we expect to be forgiven ? To give and to forgive are 
two great privileges which we all enjoy. We can all 
forgive, and all give — if not money — at any rate 
sympathy, help, and kindness. 

On many minds the fear of pain acts more energeti- 
cally than the hope of happiness. There is a quaint old 
ej^itaph in Faversham Church which runs as follows 
Who 80 him bethoft 
luwardly and oft 
How hard it were to Hit 
From Bed unto the Pit ; 

From Pit unto pain 

Tliat ne’er yhall oease again ; 

He would not do one sin, 

All the world to win. 

•• 

We must neither neglect the warnings nor despise 
the promises. “Yet a little w’-hile is the light with 
•you. Walk while ye l^ave the Kght, lest darkness come 
upon you : for he that walketh in darkness knoweth 
not whither he goeth.”^ 

“ TlPerefore every one that heareth these sayings of 
mine, and doeth them not, shall be likened unto a 
foolish man, which built his house upon the sand : 
and the rain descended, anjji the floods came, and the 

^ Thomas i Kempis. * St. Matthew, ^ St. John. 
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winds blew, and beat upon that house; and it olell : 
and great was the fall of it.” But, on t^ie other hand, 
“ Whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth 
them, I will liken unto a wise man, which built his 
house upon a rock : and the fain descended, apd the 
floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that 
house ; and it fell not : for it was founded uj)Oir a 
rock.” ^ ‘ 

And above all, woe to the man who misleads others, 
and especially the young. 

‘‘It is impossible but that offences will come: but 
woe unto him through whom the oifcnce cometh ! It 
were better for him that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck, and he cast into the se!«, than that he 
should offend one of these little ones.” - 

“For what is a man profited, if he shall gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul ? or what shall a 
man give in exchange for his soul ? ” 

But yet, liowever much we have sjnned, jiassago 
after passage,' promi^e after promise, foibi*! any one to 
despair. Though Chateaubriand says that “ nous 
n’osons nous flatter de posstVler cette veige miraculeuse 
de la religion, qui fait jaillir du rocher les sources 
d’eau vive,” yet Christianity is a religion of Hope, 
rather than of Fear. “ The anger of God,” says 
Joubert, “is temporary, llis incrcy'-is eternal.” “The 
fear of God,” he adds, “is necessary to keep us in the 
path of virtue.” 

We may indeed wisefy combii*e both in our thoughts, “ 
as Raleigh suggests — 

Of dcatli and judgment, heaven and hell, « 

"Who oft doth think, must needs do well. 

But men can be more easily led than driven : example 
is better than precept. Ajud many who would scorn 


St. Mattlu'w. 


2 St. Luke. 


’’ St. Matthew. 
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nil tti5 terrors of the Inquisitton, will feel the truth of 
Drummond’s reixuiik that “Ten minutes spent jn 
Christ’s society every day, ay, two minutes, if it i>e 
face to face, and h^art^^o heart, will make the whole 
life different.” 

Think on what is good, and you will not do what 
is bad. “Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, what- 
soever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good rei^ort ; if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these 
things.”^ Crimes are not committed in deed, until 
they have often been committed in thought. 

“ Do not,” said Seneca, “ ask anything of God, 
which you would not wish man to know ; nor anything 
of man, which you would not wish God to know.” But 
when we consider what ephemeral and infinitesimal 
beings we are in the infinities of time and space, 
may well ask With Spenser — 

And is there care in Heaven? and is there l/ove 
Spirits to tliesc creatures base ? 

xri*ly does the Psalmist say : “When I consider 
thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the ir^on '>nd 
the stars, which thou hast ordained ; What is man, 
that tltpu art mindful of him ? or the son of man, that 
thou visitest him 1 < 

But there is comfort in Coleiidge’s answer that 

Saints will aid, if men will call, 

For the blue sky bends over all. 

Are we not promised, “ Ask, and it shall be given 
you ; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you ” ? ^ 

And again : “ Whatsoevef ye shall ask in my name, 

^ Philippians. ® St. Matthew. 
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that will I do.*' ^ . “If ye abide in me,^and my Vords 
abide in you, ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall be 
done unto you.** We are told also that to God “ all 
hearts are open, all desires kno^n ” that He despiseth 
not the sighing of a contrite heart, nor the desires of 
such as are sorrowful ; that you may “ cast all your 
cares upon him; for ho careth for you.***^ 

We must not indeed look to aid from above as any 
excuse for our own idleness, but yet we are not only 
assured of help, but told that “ Except the Lord build 
the house, their labour is but lost that build it : 
except the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh 
but in vain.*’ That ‘‘every good gift and every 
perfect gift is from above, and cometh down from the 
Father of lights, with whom is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning.**'^ 

Christianity does not call on us to sacrifice this 
-World in order to secure the next. On the contrary, 
“to love that which is commanded aiid desire that/ 
which is promised ” would add to our happiness he^e 
as well as hereafter. There is no real^. iHJfercnce 
between worldly and heavenly wisdCFn. * For religion 
consecrates daily life, 

VV t lieed not bid, for cloistered coll, 

Our neighbour and our wor^' farewell, 

The trivial round, the common task. 

Will furnish ell we ought to ask ; 

Room to deny ourselve^; a road 
To bring us daily nearer God.® 

. “I pray not,’* said Jesus of His disciploc, “that 
thou shouldest take them out of the world, but that 
thou shouldest keep them from the evil.**® 

There are noble sentiments in Plato and Aristotle 

^ St. John, 2 3 1 p^ter. 

^ St. Janies, ® Keble. ® St. John. 
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iind* Epictetu^ in Seneca and Maccus Aurelius, but 
there •is no such Gospel of Love as that in the New 
Testament. 

Truly said Jesus tlUjJ His was a new religion. “A 
new d^mmandmeiu 1 give unto you, That }Q love one 
another; as I hy^^e loved you, that ye also love one 
'another. By this shall aril men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one to another.’' ^ 

And again : “ These things have I spoken unto you, 
that my joy might remain in you, and that your joy 
might be full. This is my commandment, That ye 
love one another, as I have loved you. Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends. Ye are my friends, if ye do what- 
soever 1 command you. Henceforth I call you not 
servants ; for the servant knoweth not what his lord 
#looth : but I have called you friends ; for all things 
that I have heard of my Father I have made knoiffT 
link' you.” • 

The advent of Christianity was announced as 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth j)eace, 
good will toward men.”^ ^ 

Jesus specially contrasted it with the teaching of 
Moses, as enjoining repeated forgiveness, and love 
even to enemies. 

“Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy : but I say 
^imto you. Love your enemies,* bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for 
them which despiteful ly use you, and persecute you ; 
that ye*may be the children of your Father which- is 
in heaven : for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil 
and on the .good, and sendeth rain on the just and on 
the unjust. For if ye love |hem which love you, what 
reward have ye ? do not even the publicans the same ? 

1 SI. John. 2 3 
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And if ye salute your brethren only, what do ye'^more 
than others ? do not even the publicans so ? *Be ye 
therefore perfect, oven as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect ^ p/’ 

We must expect trouble and sorrow and aAbdety, 
but we may “glory in tribulations also : knowing 
that tribulation worketh patience; and patience, ex- 
perience ; ^nd experience, hope/’ And we are 
assured that “ the sufferings of this present time are 
not worthy to be compared with the glory which sh^ll 
be revealed in us : ” ^ that “ eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, the 
things which God hath prepared for them that love 
him.” ^ 

“ In the place of all other delights,” says Epictetus, 

“ substitute this, that of being conscious that you are 
obeying God ; and that, not in word but in deed you^ 
performing the acts of a wise and good man.” 
And yet how little men will do for Dheir religion ! 
They will “wrangle about it, dispute about it, call 
names, worry their neighbours and burn them ; fight 
for religion, and lay down their lives for it ; indeed do 
anything but live up to it. Very few even try to do 
that.”^ 

“ For a small payment,” says Thomas a Kempis, 

“ a long journey will be undertaken ; for everlasting 
life many will scarce once lift a foot from the ground.” 
And in another place: “Write, read, mourn, keep silence,, 
pray, suffer crosses manfully ; life everlasting is worthy 
of all these, yea, and of greater combats.” And yet 
how little is demanded of us ! “ For what doth the 

Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ? ” ® 

But even if much mpre were expected of us, if 


^ St. Matthew. 

* 1 Corinthians. 


- Romans. 
® Friewell. 


3 Jdid. 

® Micah. 
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grAt sacrifices were demanded, if we were called on to 
give up evorj^hing in this world, how short life is ! 

As shadows cast by cloud and sun 
Flit oier summer grass, 

8o, in thy sight, Almight} One, 

Earth’s generations pass ; 

> And as tlie y^rs, an endless host, 

,Coine swiftly pressing on, 

The brightest names that earth cati boast 
Just glisten and are gone.^ 

We must of course ask in a right spirit. 

Still will I strive to be, 

As if thou wast with mo : 

Whatever path I .take, 

It shall be for thy sake.- 

Such a spirit is its own reward. For the promises 
uf religion are not confined to the next world. 
begin here, nftw, and at once. Each one of us possesses 
a well of living water in his own soul, if he will only 
keep it pure — 

Some feelings are to mortals given 
With less of earth in them than heaven.* 

Cicero very tru^y says : If it be true that no one 
except a good man is happy, and that all good men are 
happy, then what deserves to be cultivated more than 
* philosophy, or what is,more dwine than virtue ? ” 

It seems difficult to believe, though it is no doubt 
substantially true, that men are not tempted beyond 
endurance, but that God is faithful, who will hot 
suffer you to be tempted above that you are able ; biy; 
will with the temptation also make a way to escape, 
that ye may be able to bea^ it.” ^ 

^ Bryant. ^ Thorean. * Scott. ■* 1 Corii^bhiaus. 
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Yet so weak is n^an that we are also told to “ Witch 
and pray, that ye enter not into temptation : the^sjhrit 
truly is willing, but the flesh is weak/’ ^ 

We must aim at perfection.^ lie ye perfect, even 
as your Father which is in heaven is perfect/’ ^ And 
the reward is immediate, as well as immeasurable. 
Most of our troubles arise k\ ourselves. “Man dis-' 
quicteth himself in a vain shadow.” We can most of 
us say with i)aniel, “I'he visions of my head troubled 
me.” Yet if we woute, we might l)e at peace : it is 
our own fault if we are not. Iteligion })romises us rest 
and safety, peace of mind and freedom from care, even 
in this world. Heaven is not merely in the futurity 
and distance : heaven is within you. 

If you are tired and overworn, arc you not invited, 

“ Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest”?- “Let not your* 
ilMrt be troubled : ye believe in God, believe also in 
me.”^ To be distressed by doubt is to be wanting 
in faith. • 

We have been assured that we have no real cause for 
fear: “For though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I 'svillrfear no evil : for thou art with 
me ; thy rod and thy staff comfort me.” Nor for 
anxiety. “ Behold the fowls of the air : for they sow 
not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns ; yet 
your heavenly Father fcedeth them. Are ye not much 
better than they ? . . ®. And why take ye thought 
for raiment ? Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
gro-vv : they toil not, neither do they spin : and yet I 
say unto you, That even Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these. Wherefore, if God so 
clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is, and to- 
morrow is cast into the oven, shall he not much more 
clothe you, O ye of little faith ? ” 

^ St. Matthew. “ Ibid. ^ St. John. ^ St. Matthew. 
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***0eek tot ye what ye shaiJl ent, or ^hat ye ehall 
(Irinkif , . . Hr all, these things' do ‘the nations cf the 
world* seek after: and your Father knoweth that y# 
have need of these ti^Ws. But seek ye the kingci^W 
of Go4; and all these ttengs shall bemadded unto you.^^ 
I'he same lesson is inculcated, the same promises are 
made, over and dver ag^yn. “Lay not up for your- 
selves treasiirjBs upon earth, where moth and rust doth 
corrupt, and where thieves break througk and steal : 
but lay up for yourselves trea^res in heaven, ’wher© 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves 
do not break through nor steal : for where your 
treasure is, there will your heart be also.” And again : 
“If riches increase, set not your heart upon them.” 
Riches, in fact, and not poverty, are a real cause for 
some anxiety. “ How hard is it for them that trust 
in riches to enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 

Those to whom Heaven is promised in the Ser mop., 
on. the Moun9, are the merciful, the meek, the peace- 
makers, the pure in heart. 

We are told not to fear God : that He is our Father, 
and perfect love casteth out fear. 

We need not fear man. “In God have I put my 
trust ; I will not be afraid whai man can do unto me.” * 
We need fear nothing : indeed nothing can really 
injure us. “ All tlTings work together for good to them 
that love God.” 

^ And these promises are made to us all. Not 
merely to the rich, and great, and clever, and learned, 
but to us all, for “ God is no respecter of persons.” ^ 
“Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not; for of such is the kingdom of heaven.”® 

We alone can deprive ourselves of these advantages^ 

“ For I am persuaded, that neither death^ nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalifles, nor powers, nor thin^ 

^ St. Luke. ® Psalms, * St. Paul. ; ■* Romans. ®^St. Mark;. 
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present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depthf^nor 
any other creature, shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” ^ 

Thus, and thus only, will 1^/3 b^ bright, peaceful, 
and happy. ^ 

Keep innocency, and take heed iiuto the thing that is right, 
For tliis shall bring a man peaceHit the last. 

And so maj-' you hoj^e to be among those “ whose 
names are written in the Book of Life.” 

So may you hope to be happy whatever your lot in 
life may be, and wherever it is cast, for 

All jdaces that the eye of Heaven visits 
Are to the wise man ports and hai>py havens. 

Be good, in the noble words of Kingsley — 

And let who will be clever, ’ 

noble things — not dream them all day long, 

And so make Life, Death, and the vasth^orever 
One graid, sweet song. 

So we may rest assured that throughout all the 
troubles and anxieties and difficulties of life, “ the 
peace of God, which passeth all understanding, shall 
keep your hearts and minds in the knowledge and love 
of God,” and the blessing of God will be with you and 
remain with you always. 

Romans. 
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The Korth American Review for April 1896 contains an 
adniiral)]e article by the great American Economist, Mr. Wells, 
on the Imperial policy of Great Britain. He refers first to 
onr exertions for the abolition of slavery. Passing on to Egypt 
he points out that ‘‘at no ])revious* period, since Egypt began 
to have a name, has the fellah lived under a government so 
• careful to protect his rights. 

“ Under such circumstances Egypt has never, cert^iftl^v; 
nut within a I'ecent period, enjoyed so large a measure of 
pi’osi)eriiy.” 

Mr. Wells then proceeds to discuss our government of 
India. After referring to the tyranny and constant war in 
former times, he continues : “ To-day the humblest Indian 
peasant is secure in the possessionPand control of his property, 
and if wronged in any way can appeal to and find protection 
in the courts which^ngland has established. As one result 
of this policy the buried treasures of India are beginning 
to come forth and seek investment in England’s interest- 
bearing seaurities. Under native and Mogul rulers, the only 
compulsory contribution >vas an assessment on land, which 
averaged about twelve shillings per acre. To-day the land 
tax of •India, which the Government has been oblige^ to 
maintain for general revenue purposes, does not average more 
than two shillings per acre.* 

“ Under native rule the population of India was kept 
down by war and local feud# to a great extent ; but ttndlt 
the British rule of peace it has increased. 
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“Has anything like this ever been done by 
civilised and Christi&niaed Government ? o* 

“ The present population of India would not have ‘ftwllid 
food mider any previous Government of that country ; and 
its very existence has been made ‘>;«08sil:fie only through the 
conditions of food production and distribution established 
by England’s Government. • ■ 

“In short, there is no Government in the world whose 
administration is more honestly conducted, and which i« 
doing more for the material good of the governed, than the 
present English Government of India.” 

Mr. Wells then proceeds to discuss our commercial policy. 
Fifty years ago, he says, the commercial policy ‘^of all 
countries claiming to be in any degree civilised, was based on 
the theory that commerce could benefit one country only to 
the extent that it injured another ; and this is the theory 
that to-day characterises the commerce and trade policy of 
all nations — especially the United States — except England." , 
Great, Britain alone opens her ports, and imposes no restric- 
tions on the trade of other countries, nor seeks to exclude 
their productions. 

“ In this respect Eilgland stands alone. No other nation 
that has ever existed, or now exists, has ever adopted a 
similar policy,” 

Mr. Wells then proceed® to apply this argument to two 
cases, — the Hawaiian Islands and Venezuela, 

“ It is alleged,” he says, “ that if the United States does 
not speedily annex the Hawaiian Islands, England or 
other European power will grab them. Let us see TOat 
certainly would happen if tthe United States, or any of the 
great European powers, except En^and, should grab. The 
first thing that they would do would be to draw a line about 
the islands, restricting to a great degree .all commerci^ 
course between them and other nations. If the 
advocated by Mr. M‘Kinley were to prevail, th^ restric|M«i 
on the part of the United States would amount almost to 
prohibition. If France were to grab them, her commercial 
regulations would probably be patterned after the provisions 
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for dbuquer^d Madagascar, which make that great island an 
almost^ exclusi^ French j>rovince, and* absolutely prohibit 
the importation of great staple articles from any other country 
than France and her colonies. 

“ If itussia should olT^n possession of these islands, and 
establiJii he.r home policy over them, no importations would 
be. allowed that Rr jiroducers would like to supply ; no 
language would be officially^tolerated except Kussian, and no 
religion excepPthat of the (Ireek Church. 

“If Spain grabbed we know what lier policy would be 
fipm the experience of Cuba. 

“On the other liand, if the i.^laiid should pass under the 
sovereignty of England, restrictions on trade and commerce, 
foreign and domestic, would be reduced to aminimum ; popular 
goveriinieiit, in which all nationalities would participate, 
would 1)*^ ('stablislied, with English c(»nimon law as its basis/’ 

Passing 071 to N^enezuela he points out that “the bearing 
also of the commercial policy of England u])C)ii the Venezuelan 
ijimstiou, which thus far has hardly attracted the attention of 
the peo[)le of the fTnited States, is really the only involyetf*’ 
pofiit that mafferially affects their interest, and as such is 
more worthy of their serious consideration than any other. 

“ Apart from certain minor considerations, the real reason 
of disagreement has been, that England wants free navigation 
of the Orinoco and Venezuela doe^not. 

“ But Gr(Mt Britain has never sought any exclusive con- 
trol of the Orinoco. Slie has only sought to make it free to 
the comiuorce^ of all 'Rations. 

“ On the other hand, the letter of Senor Paraza warrants 
the assumption that Wmezuela does not want the Orinoco to 
be free, biit exclusive to^^iei-self. She has already chartered 
a purely speculative company looking to a monopoly of the 
river and its adjacent territory, of which the Ih*e8ident of 
Venezuela is reported as one of the largest stockholdei-s. ' 

“ The real and only issue of importance in this problein 
of Venezuela to the people of the United Sttites is, will they 
unite with the British Governjuent in securing to all na t l eiM b 
the perpetual right to the free commercial use of this mighty 
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river, which constitutes the only available access to th^ gi'eat 
northern interior of South America ; or allc ,v its control to 
pass to a Government which is one of the most unstable of all 
countries ; whose commerce is little more than barter, and 
whose history is one monotono^^ record of revolutions 
accomplished through bloodshed, %nd a remarkable lerocity 
on the part of all antagonising political parties ? „ . 

“ In conclusion,” Mr. Wells oays, the general result of 
England’s governmental and commercial policy may be thus . 
fairly and coniprehensively stated. 

“ Wherever her sovereignty has gone, two blades of grass 
have grown w^here one grew before. Her flag, wherever it has 
been advanced, has benefited the country over which ii.- floats, 
and has carried %vith it civilisation, the Christian religion, 
order, justice, and prosperity. England has always treated 
a conquered race with justice, and what under her rule is the 
law for the white man is the law for his black, red, or yellow 
brother. And here we have one explanation for the fact that 
England alone of the nations has been successful in establish-* 
jng and maintaining colonies ; and of the furtlier extraordinary 
fact that a comparatively small insular country containing 
less than 40,000,000 inhabitants, can successfully preside 
over the destinies of about 360,000,000 other members of 
the human race.” 


THE END 


JPriHUd by R. & R. Clark, Limjtkd, Edinburgh^ 
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